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Fabric Comparison Studies 


Based On Serviceability Tests 


HEN buying a dress ready made 
W:. in piece goods we buy what 
we want at the price we think we can 
afford. We select a dress for daytime 
or evening wear which meets with re- 
quirements necessary for the particular 
type of dress. Style, color and price 
are always taken into consideration at 
the time of 
we often forget to look ahead regard- 


purchase. Unfortunately, 
ing expected serviceability. This, how- 
ever, looms in great proportion when a 
fails to 
should. 
and 


wear as well as we 


In addition to style, 


garment 
think it 
color price, good workmanship 
and reasonable serviceability should be 
sought for. 

Some take serviceability for granted, 
by paying a certain price or buying 
from a particular shop they feel that 
serviceability is to be expected. Un 
fortunately, price does not always serve 
as a measuring stick for serviceability. 
Homemakers, or business women have 
various and sundry duties other than 
the buying of clothing and household 
fabrics. With the 
continually increasing, it is evident that 
the consumer needs to keep informed 
made 


variety of fabrics 


if selections are to be satisfac 
torily. How to keep informed is an 
other question. Very little is in print. 
Observation cannot always be 
upon. Salespeople often lack accurate 
information about the fabric they sell. 


relied 


Very few fabrics are satisfactorily la 
beled. 

On the other hand both manufactur 
ers and retailers appreciate that they 
create the most good will by selling 
with 
of their customers. Both 


to adopt a 


goods which meet the approval 
retailers and 
consumers need common 
language and speak the same tonguc 
Much information may be had concern- 


ing the fabrics sold by the yard or in 
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By 
Ethelwyn Dodson 


University of California 


departments and 


book to the 


the ready-to-wear 
this 
consumer, 


should be an open 


1934, 


involved in_ the 


During the closing months of 
the various groups 
dress industry and in fabrics for wom 
formed a_ Serviceability 


en's. dresses 


Committee to codify methods of testing 
and rating dress fabrics from the point 
The 
effort culminated in a General Con 
ference at the National Burcau of 
Washington, BD. C., 
22nd of this year, under the auspices 
of the 
the Bureau. 


of view of consumer serviceability 


Standards, June 
Division of Trade Standards of 
That conference, attended 
by about 75 technicians, representing 
producers, consumers and independent 
laboratory interests approved, subject 
extension 


to further consideration and 


at another General Conference to be 
held in the early fall,** “Recommended 
Commercial Standards for Testing and 
Reporting Woven Dress Fabrics.” 

As a preliminary trial of these meth 
United States Com 


Inc., obtained, through the co 


ods, the Testing 
pany, 


operation of seven reputable fabric 


manufacturers, 53 representative sam 
ples of dress fabrics intended for the 
Kall and Winter 
have been studied by 
Saville,* 


Dresses and Dress Fabrics at the Test 


These fabrics 
Miss Dorothy 
fellowship on 


season, 


who had a 


ing Company's Hoboken Laboratory. 


The recommended methods, as far as 


* Instructor in Textiles and Clothing 
versity of Nebraska 


* September 27th, 193 


Washing 


22nd, 


they were completed at the 


ton Conference of June were 
Miss Saville 


This study has 


used by 


been continued this 


Kall by the author who has been grant 
ed a similar fellowship to study textiles 
viewpoint Up to 


from a consumer 


date 29 more samples of dress fabrics 
have been added to this study, making 
a total of 82 fabrics. All of these &2 
fabrics subjected to all the 


have been 


revised tests suggested by the Septem 


ber 27th conference and a few conclu 
drawn 


Phe &2 


SIONS 


fabrics consisting of heavy 


crepes, flat’ crepes, satins, matelasses 
were tested, may 


all and Win 
from $3.79 


and novelties, which 


be found in ready-made Ff 
ter dresses, ranging in price 


up to higher price range, or on the 


counters selling from 75¢ 
Most of the 

general daytime 
better 


lorty of the 82 


vard eoods 


per vard to $5.00 fabrics 


are sultable for wear, 


although a few are adapted to 


evening wear fabrics 


were silk, of which 20 were pure dye 


and 20 


maininye 


were weighted, and the 42 re 


fabrics were rayons, as fol 


lows: 2 acetate, 10 rayon, 22 acetate 


and rayon, 2 acetate, rayon and cello 


cotton, | rayon 


and silk, | 


rane a 


phane, 3 rayon and 


and tinsel, 1 rayon rayon 


color 


23 brown, 19 


and cellophane Phe 


cluded values of 
red, 19 blue, 
and 4 


The proposed 


various 
10 green, 4 black, 3 purple 


white fabrics 


commercial standard 


provides regular methods of testing 


dress fabrics with reference to 


streneth, 


ness to light, to crocking and bleeding, 


woven 


breaking lippage, color fast 


dry-cleaning and shrinkage 


The 


chines are 


ting Ma 
employed to determine the 
Both 


Tensile Strength Te 


relative strength of the fabric 


machines in operation (see photograph) 
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are motor driven pendulum types, re- 
cording the pounds of pressure neces- 
sary to break the fabric. The machine 
on the left was used to determine ten- 
sile strength in the warp and filling di- 
rections and the one on the right for 
yarn slippage. Each specimen before 
tested had 
and kept in a standard atmosphere of 


humidity of 70° for at 


been previously dry-cleaned 
65% relative 
least four hours before testing. 
Standard equipment in the Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry Laboratory in 
meter, washing ma 


cludes Launder-o 


chines, ironing and steam _ pressing 
boards which are used for testing fab 
rics for shrinkage, color fastness, dry 
and wet cleaning and in preparation of 
test specimens for strength tests. 
According to the recommendations 
of the Standards Group, the shrinkage 
is determined from two sets of tests 
The measurement and percentage 
have been figured on the fabrics cleaned 
dry and cleaned wet. These two meth 


ods are used by the dry cleaners, 
the cleaned-dry 
addition of soap and certain alcohol to 


cleaned-wet 


process includes the 


the solvent and process 


The test 


specimens, 12” square, are cut from the 


has water added in addition. 


fabric no nearer the selvage than one 
tenth the width of the fabric. A ten 
sides are placed 


inch square whose 


parallel with the warp and _ filling re 
spectively is outlined with indelible ink 
or fine sewing thread. Following the 


dry cleaning procedure, cleaned-wet 
and cleaned-dry, each piece is pressed 
with care being taken to avoid any 


strain during the handling. The speci 
men is then measured at the three dis 
tances marked in each direction of the 
fabric. The shrinkage in dry cleaning 
and pressing is the average change in 
the dimension expressed as a percent 
age of the dimension before dry clean 
ing and pressing. The average 
and filling 


separately 


warp 
shrinkages are calculated 
\ Fade-O-Meter was 


fastness to 


used to detet 
light 


specimen was exposed for 20 hours 


mine color ach 
which corresponds approximately to 24 
hours exposure to a mid-summer sun 
Upon the completion of the service 
ability tests on 82 (1935) fall and win 
ter silk and rayon dress fabrics, two 
fabrics were selected from each class 
of fiber construction, which were simi 
appearance and com 


lar in outward 


pared according to the findings of the 
“I> 
Rec 


tests. These tests followed the 


ommended Commercial Standards for 


Testing Woven Dress Fabrics,” which 
were adopted at the General Confer 
ence on June 22nd, and September 
27th, 1935, under the auspices of the 
Division of Trade Standards of the Bu- 


reau of Standards 
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Tensile strength testing machines in 


The results of the serviceability tests 
show why fabrics appearing and cost- 
ing the same to the consumer may vary 
in serviceability. The two navy blue 
rayon prints, Fabric Nos. 58 and 17 would 


be found in lower price range dresses. 


the conditioning room at the United States 
Testing Company laboratories. 


While No. 58 has 3 Ibs. greater ten 
sile strength in the warp threads than 
No. 11, it has 9 lbs. less than No. 11 
Fabric No. 11 is 

with 48.2 Ibs. 
tensile strength in the warp direction 


in the filling threads. 


more evenly balanced 








; Minimum 
Rayon —Plain Weave Dark Blue Prints Proposed Standard 
Fabric Test No 58 11 
Thread Count Average Warp 75.3 75.3 
Average Filling 56.3 68.3 
Ply Warp 1 1 
Filling 1 1 
Tensile Strength in pounds Warp 51.1 Lbs. 48.2 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Filling 36.2 Lbs. 44.7 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Yarn Slippage in pounds 6.3 Lbs. 25.7 Lbs 10 Lbs. 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Dry Warp 0 &% 0 % 5.0% 
Filling 1.0% 0.5% 5.0% 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Wet Warp 3.0% 2.5% 5.0% 
Filling 2.0% 6.0% 5.0% 
Color Fastness 
Crocking Dry Fast Fast Fast 
Crocking Wet Fast Fast Fast 
Light Fast Fast Fast 
Cleaning Dry Fast Fast Fast 
Cleaning Wet Fast Fast Fast 








Since the quality appears the same, the 
price will probably be the same and in 
dividual selection will be based on per- 
from the stand- 


sonal taste. However, 


point of satisfaction Fabrice No. 11 will 


and 44.7 lbs. in the 
Fabric No. 17 with greater resistance to 


filling direction. 
yarn slippage would be less apt to slip at 
than No. 58 


a lower resistance yarn slippage of 6.30 


the seams which — has 





rate higher than No. 58 Ibs. Fabrics with a yarn slippage un 
Minimum 
Pure Dye Silk —Flat Crepe Light Blue Dark Green Proposed Standard 
Fabric Test No. 38 42 
Thread Count Average Warp 175.3 178.0 
Average Filling 81.0 85.3 
Ply Warp 3 3 
Filling 3 3 
Fensile Strength in pounds Warp 85.5 Lbs. 102.3 Lbs 20 Lbs 
Filling 40.0 Lbs 47.5 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Yarn Slippage in pounds 8.25 Lbs. 16.17 Lbs. 10 Lbs. 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Dry Warp 4.7% 2.0% 5.0% 
Filling 3.6% 1.5% 5.0% 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Wet Warp 5.5% 5.0% 5.0% 
Filling 1.5% 4.0% 5.0% 
Color Fastness 
Crocking Dry Fast Fast Fast 
Crocking Wet Fast Fast Fast 
Light Fair* Fair Fast 
Cleaning Dry Fast Fast Fast 
Cleaning Wet Fast Fast Fast 
Note: * Satisfactory color test if used for evening wear. 











No. 11 has the same number of picks 
in the warp but has 12 more picks in 
the filling than No. 58 


der 10 Ibs. resistance will slip with very 
little Very little 
(Continued on page 372) 
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Textile Test Methods Needed By 


Results of Questionnaire on 


Home Economics Teachers 


textile committee of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, have noted 
the increasing use of test methods by the 
teachers of textile subjects in the depart- 
ments of home economics in the colleges. 
The committee realizes the importance of 
this movement and has been impressed 
with the extent to which methods spon- 
sored by D-13 are being utilized in the 
study of the suitability of fabrics for 
domestic purposes. They felt it was de- 
sirable to learn directly from those who 
used them whether the present test meth- 
ods and machines were deemed to be ade- 
quate for that purpose and, if not, what 
additional ones were needed. 

A letter embodying these ideas was sent 
to ninety-five teachers in about eighty-five 
United States. Twenty- 
received, of 


colleges in the 
eight replies were which 
twenty-two contained some usable infor- 
mation. In summarizing these it has 
been necessary in a few instances to de- 
cide what was the writer's probable intent 
in the use of certain technical terms and 
to classify accordingly. All answers were 
not complete. 

It may be interesting to note first the 
type of tests which were reported as _ be- 
ing in 
Table 


according to the 


present use. This is shown in 
1, where the items are arranged 
which 


frequency with 


they were mentioned. No distinction is 
made here as to whether the test was used 
in a quantitative or qualitative manner. 

In general, the tests most frequently in- 
dicated are those which require little or 
no apparatus. This is probably due to the 
tendency to emphasize tests which may be 
performed in the home by the ultimate 
consumer, and to the lack of funds for 
the purchase of adequate equipment for 
the college laboratory. 

Table 2 is of greater interest, however, 
This 
tests for which a need was expressed and 
the number of times each was mentioned. 

To what D-13 
standards provide the desired test meth- 
ods called for in Table 2? Standard Gen- 
eral Methods of Testing Woven Textile 
(A.S.T. Designation D 39) 
contains a test for shrinkage in launder- 


in the present study. indicates the 


extent do the present 


Fabrics 





D-13, 
New 


read at meeting of 
Society for Testing 
1935. 


Paper 
American 
York City, October 


DECEMBER, 1935 


Committee 
Materials, 


HE members of Committee D-13, the 








TABLE 1 


Character Number 


of tests of times 
in use mentioned 
Yarns per inch 6 
Tensile strength of fabric 5 
Burning 5 
Alkali _ 
Acid 5 
Shrinkage 3 
Weighting of silk 5 
Color fastness 4 
Microscopic 4 
Weight per square yard 3 
Thickness 2 
Tear 2 
Sizing 2 
\ppearance 2 
Yarn number 2 
Twist in yarn 2 
Fiber diameter and length 2 
Bursting strength l 
Abrasion ] 
Moisture content l 
Fiber content l 
Elongation of fabric l 
Klongation of yarn l 
Tensile strength of yarn l 
Feel or handle l 


TABLE 2 
Character 
of tests 
needed 


Number 
of times 
mentioned 
Abrasion or 
Color 
Shrinkage 
Weighting of silk 
Sizing 


wear 


fastness 


—- Wm do +.wms 


Tear 

Thickness of napped 
and pile fabrics 

Elasticity 

Slippage 

Absorption 

Perspiration 

Heat conductivity 

Covering power of fabric 


Twist yarn 











cloth. The 


standard provides two methods of mea- 


ing of woven cotton same 


suring tear resistance both of which util- 
ize the tensile strength testing machine 


\ test for the shrinkage of silk and rayon 





By 
Herbert 


J. Ball 


Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


fabrics is to be found in Tentative 
Method of Shrinkage in 
dering of Silk and Rayon Woven Broad 
Goods, (D 416), a standard 
within the past few months. In D 276, 


Methods for the 


of Fibers in Textiles and for the Quanti 


Test for Laun 


approved 


Tentative Identification 


tative Analysis of Textiles, is a proced 


ure for determining the amount of sizing, 


finishing and other non-fibrous materials 
in a textile. A method of determining the 
twist in a yarn is given in J) 180, D 258, 
D403, and 1) 404 according as it is a cot 
ton, woolen or worsted 


rayon, yarn, re 


spectively. Tentative Methods of Test for 


Pile Floor 118) 


section which prescribes a method of mea 


Coverings (1) contains a 


suring the thickness of such materials 
\ suggested method of test for slippage 
in silk and rayon woven broad goods has 


been prepared and is published for put 
poses of information and criticism as Ap 
pendix VI of the 1-13 Booklet of 


new 


Textile Standards. The method will un 
doubtedly be approved this year as a ten 
tative standard. In Appendix V_ of the 
same booklet will be found a proposed 
method of test for fastness of dyed ol 


printed cotton fabrics to laundering or do 


mestic washing. This indicates that seven 
if the fourteen tests mentioned in Table 
2 are provided for in whole or in part 


The formulation of a standard abrasion 


or wear test, which was the one most 


mentioned in the replies, pre 


dithicult 


frequently 


sents very problems and no 


been adopted by the 
floor 
that 
incorporated in Tentative 
ods ot Test ror Pile Floor 
(D 418) a test which is 
the machine at the National 
Standards 


In regard to testing machines the most 


method has yet 
coverings, 


there 


Committee. For pile 
will 


Meth 


Covering 


however, it is very likely 


soon be 
weal based on 
deveioped 
Bureau of 
lated to tke ten 


important suggestion re 


sile strength tester It expressed the 


thought that there is a need for a less 
expensive machine with greater flexibil 
ity, quickly adjusted to one of several 


capacities, and provided with two or even 


three speeds of the pulling jaw. 


Amongst the miscellaneous matters 


which were brought out by the replies 
there are several which are worthy ot 


comment. 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Get Acquainted Questions 


An Intimate Knowledge of Student and Community Needs 


Aids in Planning a 


T the beginning of each new sem- 
ester teachers everywhere are con- 
fronted with new groups of students, 
and as a major premise for good teach- 
ing is to know each student thoroughly, 
it becomes of prime concern to devise 
ways to get acquainted as quickly as 
possiblk without accepting the possible 
bias that comes from heresay sources. 
With reference to home economics 
classes it is nothing new to mention 
home activities questionnaires and sim- 
ilar instruments. Commonly these have 
been used with other objectives in view, 
but in a thoughtfully constructed series 
of questions adaptitudes, family setting, 
habits, interest and problems relative to 
the individual pupil also come to light. 
It seems to me that the questionnaire is 
one of the safer quick ways of becoming 
acquainted which students enter into 
wholeheartedly. 
Just as pupils have their particular 
which 


characteristics and challenges 


intrigue search and discovery by the 
eflective teacher, so too, each commun 
ity invites study. For the new teacher in 
a community, or for the one who wishes 
to keep up with any changes which hav 
occurred without recognition on her 
part, and who wishes to teach to meet 
specific requirements of pupils rather 
than simply rehearse the material taught 
in the training school experience, defin- 
ite knowledge concerning experience, 
present responsibilities, equipment and 
facilities, interests, and family procedures 
along the lines appropriate to the entire 
field of home economics, or at least those 
facts which may have bearing on the 
course, should be ascertained as early in 
the term as possible so that they may 
have real effect in shaping the work to be 
offered. With the problem 
of getting acquainted with the individual 


two-fold 
pupil and ascertaining the facts that 
would influence emphasis and even fun- 
damental subject matter in the courses in 
high school home economics in De Kalb, 
Illinois, the following “Get Acquainted 


Questions” were prepared. 


1. Name; Age; Weight. 
Names of all persons who live in 
your home. 
Do you can foods? Help with can 
ning? 
Do you have a room alone? 
If you share a room with whom 
do your share it? 

6. Do you have an allowance? 
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Do you take the daily care of your 
room—the weekly care? 

Do you help with any other clean- 
ing ?—what? 

If there are younger children in your 
home check which of the following 
things you do: bathe baby; prepare 
baby’s bottle; dress baby; give baby 
bottle; play with baby; put baby to 
bed; prepare lunches for young chil- 
dren; play with and watch children? 
Do you take care of children for 
money? 

Do you earn money in any other 
way? 

Do you plan the purchase of your 
own clothing? 

Do you alone plan how your clothes 
shall be made? 

Do you plan how clothes shall be 
made? 

Do you make your own dresses? 
wool? silk? cotton. 

under- 


Do you make your own 


clothes ? gowns—brassieres—slips— 


panties pajamas. 


Do you buy readymade — under- 
clothes ? gowns brassieres - 


slips—panties—pajamas. 


Do you buy your own hats—shoes 
—hose? 


Do you buy readymade dresses: 
wool — silk 


Do you prepare breakfast alone? 


cotton. 


do you help? 

Do you prepare dinner alone?—do 
you help? 
Do you or lunch 


prepare supper 


alone?—do you help? 

Do you put up lunches alone? 

Do you do most of the marketing? 
Do you do your personal Jaundry 
alone? 

Do you do the family laundry alone? 
Do you help with the family laun- 
dry? by ironing? making starch? 
hanging out clothes? dry cleaning? 
Do you have a sewing machine at 
home? an electric washing machine? 
a vacuum cleaner? 

Is the family laundry sent out of 
the home to be done? 

Do you remodel or make over 
clothes for yourself? 

Do you shampoo your own hair? 
What is your mother’s occupation? 
What is your father’s occupation? 
What do you do when you have 
time to do as you choose? Give 


several suggestions. 


Practical Course of Study 


By 


Helen McDougall 


De Kalb Township High School 
De Kalb, Illinois 


To what organizations do you be- 
long inside and outside of school? 
36. What magazines come to your home? 
37. What do you plan to do when you 
finish high school? 


Even casual inspection will show that 
this is not a fool-proof, self-administer- 
able, type of standard questionnaire. | 
submit it only to illustrate the fact that 
any teacher can construct something of 
this general type which will give her 
the facts she happens to want in the 
quickest way possible. The questions 
pupils asked in the process of filling out 
such an informal question list brought 
out many individual problems and cre- 
ated the give and take atmosphere 
which makes for creative class work. 

The results of these questions are 
not of general significance to anyone 
except the two people directly con- 
cerned. They are interesting only to 
the extent that they may be typical of 
this generation of high school girls in 
small town and rural communities. Of 
the one hundred fifty girls enrolled in 
home economics classes the majority 
came from families of four or five. The 
range was from two to thirteen. Less 
than one-fourth of the group had broth 
ers or sisters under six years of age. 
This fact threw light on the relative re- 
moteness of the work in child training 
and suggested limitations in the type of 
practical exercise to be assigned. 
dealing with 
brought responses which indicate a high 


The questions foods 
proportion of participation in market 
ing, cooking, and cleaning up activities, 
but a much smaller group (about 20% 
as compared with 90%) who assume re 
sponsibility for entire meals. About 
three-fourths of the group put up 
lunches. It is apparent that food study 
in high school has the opportunity t 
contribute immediately to increased effi 
ciency in jobs already undertaken, as 
well as adding the ability to undertak« 
those tasks in the next degree of diffi 
culty. In this group cookery still has 
its place in the complete training plans, 
but judging from the health records the 
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study of nutrition and meal selection 
must also be given due attention. 

Not quite half the group shared their 
room—a fact which determines possi- 
ble assignments in interior decoration 
and home management problems. 

One-third of the group had 
form of allowance, but in most cases it 
was only large enough for recreation 


some 


and was meant for nothing more. On 
the other hand more than half assumed 
responsibility for buying clothing, hats, 
undergarments, and shoes. 
About half the group 
from time to time, mainly by helping 
neighbors with housework. ‘The care 
of their room and other housecleaning 


earn money 


duties were almost universal. 

Cotton slips, 
were the most 
made at home, but less than half were 
engaged in this home sewing at the be- 


pajamas 
frequently 


dresses, and 


garments 


ginning of the year’s work. Brassieres, 
panties, silk, 
most commonly purchased ready made. 

Helping with the family laundry and 
doing their own personal washing was 
Only ten per cent 
laun- 


and wool dresses were 


a common activity. 
of the families studied 
dry out of the home to be done. In 


send the 


the group studied seventy per cent had 
electric washing machines, eighty per 


cent sewing machines, and sixty per 
cent vacuum cleaners. These girls. still 
shampoo their own hair. About one- 


fourth of the mothers seek employment 
outside the home. Domestic service is 
the most common line of endeavor with 
beauty operator, sewing, and clerking 
the only others mentioned. 

The fathers’ 
typical spread over agriculture, industry, 
business, and unemployment indicating 


occupations showed a 


appropriate variations in income levels 
and educational opportunities. 

and crafts 
occupations 


Reading, sports, sewing, 


were the favorite leisure 
with movies, music, radio, visiting, cook- 
ery, fixing up their room, sketching, 
gardening, caring for 
children frequently The 
girls were organization minded, it seems. 
All the group participated in 
more activity outside of school and one 
The 


home 


shopping, and 


mentioned. 
one or 


or more in school. magazines 
constitute a 


totaled, but 


which come to the 


representative list when 
many of the homes showed a complete 
lack of The 
number of magazines was two or 
Woman's 
Better 

Evening 


any periodical. average 
three. 
Housekeeping, Home 


McCall's, 


Saturday 


Good 
Homes 
Post, 


Ladies’ 


Companion, 
and Gardens, 


American, Collhier’s, and the 


Home Journal were those found most 
frequently on the lists. 
facts were 


These general 


elaborated and used to evaluate subject 


summary 


matter, exercises, and objectives of the 
courses to be offered, and the individual 


replies were used to gain a preliminary 
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picture of each pupil and her home iife. 
You will note that questions dealing 
with physical health and health habits 
included, because such _ infor- 
available 
reference. Of 
studied in 


are not 
mation 
the school for 


was elsewhere — in 
course, 
these materials were com- 
pleting the picture of each individual. 
Attitudes 
omitted also as it 


them in any 


social questions were 
seemed difficult to in- 


formal 


and 


clude such manner 
at the beginning of the year. 

With similar objectives this problem 
was approached with the problems of 
sixth grade girls who were beginning 
home economics in 


their first work in 


mind. The question sheets which were 
prepared for and given to all the sixth 
grade students in the schools of Villa 
Park, Illinois, brought many of the 


same results. The following illustrates 
the shorter question list that was used 
with these younger students. 

1. Name; age; weight. 

2. List the 


Give ages. 


children in your family. 


3. List the adults living in your home. 


a 


Do you have any care of your broth- 

ers and sisters? Of what does this 
care consist? 

5. Do you have a room alone? If not, 
with whom do you share it? 

6. Do you take care of your room? 

7. Do you mend, clean, and care for 
your clothes? 

8. Do you make any of your clothes? 
What kind? 

9. Do you buy your own clothes? 

10. Do you buy for any other member 
of your family? 

11. Do you have an allowance of money 
to provide for your own needs? 

12. Do you help with meals by market 

ing? Cooking 

Which 


cleaning up? 


meals? How often? 
Dish 


How often? 


meals? washing and 

13. What homemaking magazines come 
to your home? 

14. What do you do when you have free 
time to do as you choose? 

15. How many hours do you sleep each 

night? 

What did 


day? 


have to cat vester 


16. 


you 


In comparing the results of questions 
asked these two age groups it is inter 
esting to note that less than one-fourth 
of the high school girls have brothers 


and sisters under six as compared with 


one-half of the sixth graders Fewe! 
older girls must share their room 
More older girls have allowances and 
make purchases. More older girls do 


some sewing. Sewing and cooking were 


frequently indicated by both groups as 
Both groups find 


dishwashing 


leisure time choices. 


marketing and frequent 


tasks with more cooking being done by 


the older girls 
The conclusions reached affecting the 


selection of subject matter and grade 


placement of material for the sixth 


grade groups studied could be sum 


marized as follows: 


1. Child training from the point of view 
F playtime 
level 


of wise supervision. of 


should be introduced at this 


where three-fourths of the group 


will put it into immediate practice 


on brothers or sisters or neighbor 


children. 
2. As they are caring for their rooms 
some housekeeping material could 


be effectively introduced. 
3. Sewing and cooking should be intro 
duced mainly for use of leisure 
A complete study of homes and fam- 
ilies would of necessity be undertaken 
with a more elaborate set up. Such a 
survey as that planned by the Georgia 
State Vocational 


Athens, Georgia, entitled, 


Board for Education, 


“Family and 


Home Survey,” is illustrative of this 
latter type. It provides for a much 
more complete picture of the family 


group, the health of the children in 
school, the house, yard, sanitation and 
conveniences, the home responsibilities 
of home economics pupils, the family 
food habits, the clothing made at hom 

interests of young people outside the 
home, and family recreation. These are 
not primarily, however, devices for get 
ting acquainted with individual pupils, 


but rather means for securing an en 


tirely adequate picture of the homes in 
the community. Other more elaborate spe 
cial studies of food habits, health habits, 
food likes, purchasing data, 
skills, and the like have thei 


usefulness, but it is not in 


manual 
very defi 
nite place of 
this general introductory exercise 
Chis 


tributions to 


type ol exercise has three con 


make to home economics 


teaching, I believe. From the teacher's 
point of view such a series of questions 
getting in 


and 


prove an excellent way of 


formation about individual pupils 


their family quickly. Sé@cond it enables 
the teachers to adapt subject matter to 
training, and 


the previous experience, 


facilities of students and to lay emphasis 


on the needs of the group under con 
sideration And third, by questioning 
in the various fields of home prob 
lems work it prepares the way for the 
instructors to present the field of home 


economics in its broader relationships, 
for with us, at least, home economi 
classes must still strive to broaden the 
sewing and cooking concept with new 
and therefore uninitiated pupil 

I wonder if you feel as I do that it 


is better to make up your own question 


naire, weak though the product tech 
nically, and have it useful to vourselt 
than to take the best one now pub 
lished willy nilly So, Of Course, vou 
won't be taking mine, but | l euarantee 
the process to be interestit and ( trad 
ng although | cannot guarantee tl 0] 





Principles of Art Applied to the Planning and 


Decoration of a Home Economics Department 


EVERAL years ago a class of Home 
Economics girls in a Practice Teach- 
ing Course in college were given the as- 
signment to plan a Home Economics De- 
use. 


suitable for high school 


Floor plans were to be drawn showing 


partment 


exact dimensions and equipment. One of 
those plans was actually carried out in 
the Dillsburg High School last year. 
Dillsburg, a little town of 1,000 people 
composed mostly of retired farmers, 
thrifty and progressive, is located in the 
northern part of York County, Pennsyl- 
The High School and the Grade 
two-story 


vania, 
School 
building, surrounded by a beautiful lawn, 


are confined in one 
trees and shrubbery. 
Vocational Agriculture and Home Eco- 
conducted for the 
full 


nomics classes were 
first time last year ona 
in the High School. 
The Home Economics classes were di- 
vided into Related Art, Home Manage- 
The 


work given last year was in connection 


time basis 


ment and Clothing. only Foods 
with the dinner the Senior girls prepared 
and served to the Board of School Direc- 
tors, and in the preparation of a hot dish 
lunch during cold weather for the chil- 
It is hoped that dur- 
this 


installed 


dren in the school. 


ing the second semester year unit 


kitchen equipment will be and 


the foods classes conducted on a= more 
complete basis. 
The 


had been used as a play room during in 


room sclected for these activities 


clement weather. It was without a wood 
floor and devoid of any proper artificial 
wall in 


illumination. On the one corner 


358 


of the electric fuse boxes, 


cables 


room were 


and meters, also the exposed 
plumbing pipes. The only inviting feature 
was the ivory painted walls on which the 
paint still spite of the 
handicap, the class and their teacher re- 


solved to create a beautiful room with a 


was fresh. In 


homelike atmosphere, one of which they 
might be justly proud. 

The course of study was planned so that 
the entire department could be equipped. 
A brief course in the study of problems 
included in equipping the Home Econom- 
ics department follows: 

Unit 1 
ics Department. 


Equipping the Home Econom- 


By 
Isabel M. Hollinger 


Dillsburg High School, 
Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 


Problem I—What will we need for our 
department ? 

Activities—Courses in 
ics in 


Home Econom- 
discussed. A 
list of equipment needed for the room was 


other schools were 


made. Types of equipment needed were 
also listed. 

Problem II—How shall the equipment 
be arranged so that it will be an attrac- 
tive home-like Home Economics room? 

Activities—The art principles of har- 
mony, rhythm, emphasis, proportion and 
balance were discussed at length. Floor 
plans of the room were drawn with nec- 
essary equipment placed so as to follow 
the principles of design. 

Problem III- shall the 
finished ? 


A chwvities- 


How floor be 


Floor coverings, woods, 
stains, finishes were discussed. The boys 
in the Agriculture class laid the floor and 
the girls of the Home Economics class 
finished it. 

Problem I1V—What kind of tables and 
chairs shall be selected? 

Activities—Pictures of furniture 
Visits to furniture stores were 


were 
collected. 
made. Finally unfinished maple chairs 
and drop leaf tables were selected and 
purchased for the department. 

Problem V—Selecting curtain material 
for the room. 

Activities—Discussion on kind of cur- 
Color was studied and 


Samples of curtain material 


tains suitable. 


discussed. 
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were examined, a_ selection made and 
finally curtains were made and hung at 
the windows. 
Problem VI—How shall the tables and 
chairs be finished? 
Activities—Experimenting 
and fillers for an appropriate 
Maple chairs and tables were 
with light filler and clear shellac which 
preserved the natural grain and color of 
the wood. 
Problem VII- 
cared for? 
Activities—Cleaning methods were dis- 


with stains 
finish. 


finished 


How shall the room be 


cussed. Housekeeping duties were as- 
signed for each girl with rotations every 
week. 

The floor plans, Figures I and Il, show 
the actual structure of the room, I being 
arrangement and I] the 
arrangement for When 
classes are not in session the arrangement 


the permanent 
class activity. 
is as shown in Fig. I. When the classes as- 
semble the girls move the tables away 
from the walls, open drop leaves of the 
tables and them as shown in 
Fig. Il. In the first days of the depart- 
ment and while the room was being made 


arrange 


over, card tables and folding chairs were 
used in place of the beautifully finished 
maple tables and chairs. When the occa- 
sion demands all the tables may be placed 
end to end. The small room in the upper 
left hand and I] 
serves as the school kitchen. Here are pre- 
pared the hot dishes for lunch for the 


corner of Figures | 


children (boys and girls) of the entire 
school. This rocm had previously been 
used as a storage for rubbish. The boys 
in the Agricultural Class laid the floor 
and constructed the cupboard and clean- 
ing closet. The cleaning closet also con- 
ceals the water storage tank. 

The color scheme is composed of the 
following colors, tints and shades: ivory, 
buff, light orange, deep orange, yellow, 
light blue, light jade green, deeper green, 
tan and brown. The colors were carefully 


selected after a study of color as related 
to the art principles rhythm, 
balance, proportion and emphasis. 


harmony, 


The curtains of coarsely woven color- 


fast material were given the name of 
“Sun-lite” color by the girls for the effect 
was similar to sun light. Seven windows 


were curtained, three on one side and 


four on the other. Ivory colored swing- 
ing curtain rods were selected. On rather 
dark days the curtains may be opened 
away from the windows by means of the 
swinging rods, to admit more light into 
curtains 


the room. Arrangement of the 


furniture is shown in the photo- 
The desk, desk chair, two easy 
chairs and this 


photograph are of maple wood. The up- 


and 
graphs. 
same 


settee shown in 


holstery of these pieces is of a woven 
peasant crash with mixed colors of tan, 
orange, blue and yellow. Tie-dyed pillows 
in orange, green and blue were made in 
The 


the window sills of the room have potted 


class by the girls. flower pots on 
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plants in pretty blue, green and yellow 


enameled colored pots. The ivy adds a 


decorative feature against the plain light 
background of the 
The photograph above shows the op 


The blank 


with an inexpensive 


wall 
posite end of the room. wall 
is partly covered 
India-print in blue and white design. In 
the front center of the India-print may 
be seen one of the double drop leaf tables 
To the right is the door leading into the 
kitchen. To the left is the ivory painted 
china and glass-ware closet, with the 
shelves and back painted a light orange 
to harmonize with the curtains. 

The illumination is provided by a table 
lamp, one bridge lamp, a desk lamp and 
Double floor 


of the 


sock 


indirect ceiling light. 
ets are located on three sides 
room to serve the electric appliances 

The cost of the equipment is itemized 
on page 376. 

The following questions suggest stand 
ards which will prove valuable in solving 
the art problems involved in planning 
such a project: . 

1. Is the whole effect unified? Are all 
the parts harmoniously related or is 
the effect scattered and 
\re the colors harmoniously blended ? 


Are 


displeasing in texture? 


disturbing! 


they gaudy, glaring, weak or 
. Are the parts well balanced, produc 


ing a feeling of rest and repose ? 
Is the room topheavy, or is it too 
heavy on either side? 

Are the colors well balanced in hue, 
value and intensity? 


5. Are the 


in proportion? Are the proportions 


space divisions interesting 
of color pleasing? 


good rhythmic feeling 


Is there a 
throughout the whole room? Is the 
movement smooth and uninterrupted 
or is it awkward and spotty? 
Is there a center of interest and is 
it pleasing? 


(Continued on page 376) 





Classroom Teaching Built Around a School Health Program 


A Demonstration at the Alfred E. Burr Junior High School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Alfred E. Burr 
School is 


methods of 


Junior High 


keeping pace with modern 
teaching in an endeavor to 
show in exhibits and an assembly pro- 
gram that an health 
gram may become the basis of classroom 
teaching. 
students and teachers have been working 
It has been designed 


actual school pro- 


Since late last spring the Burr 


on @ food project. 
and arranged to demonstrate the many 
interesting and effective ways in which a 
study of the value and importance of foods 
may be carried on in the classroom and 
correlated with work in practically every 
department. The excel- 


lent example of what can be accomplished 


results offer an 
by a cooperative effort. 

The Social Studies Department pianned 
an exhibition depicting the changes and 
developments in American foods from 
the time of the Indians, the Dutch, and 
the early colonists in New England down 
This work 


current study of 


to modern days. was all re- 
lated to the 


history in connection with the Connec 


Colonial 


ticut Tercentenary. 

The Guidance classes were introduced 
to the food study by a consideration of 
the quotation “A mind 
sound body.” They entered into quite a 


sound and a 


complete study considering “A” or good 
lunches in contrast to poor lunches, the 
requisites for good mental and physical 
health and the large part health plays in 
success and happiness in school, at home 

The 
from. their 
booklets 


and on the playground ideas ob- 


tained by the children work 


were incorporated into which 


were on exhibition. 

The Art Department contributed to the 
project by making a most interesting and 
while group of original 


worth posters 


which illustrated how well and effectively 
the study of art can be correlated with 


other worthwhile subjects under consid 


eration at the school. 


Of course the Homemaking Depart 
had a 


the project than the other groups. They 
food, 


ment has more direct bearing on 


carefully considered a study” of 
learning of the value of protective foods, 
they 


food 


are and the necessity for cet 
body Some 


study was done on vitamins and minerals, 


what 
tain nutrients to the 


the students endeavoring to find out 
food 
them. As 


written up in 


what necessities are and how. to 


work as 


booklet 


obtain much of the 


possible was form 
for display 

Much of the oral and written work in 
english was based on the general subject 
of food and health, and samples of the 


work short 


360 


were on display \ play 


Without 


pre- 


entitled “Sir With Milk—Sir 


Milk” was prepared in class and 


sented. 
The Science Department carried on an 
experiment with white rats. These ani- 


mals have been used for years 


in food studies because — their food 
needs seem to be very similar to those 
Work 


carried on in schools and shows clearly 
A pair 


of humans. with rats is easily 
the importance of correct food. 
of rats of the same age were used. One 
fed a good diet, the 
plenty of food but not enough milk and 
The 


two cages appeared in the exhibit room, 


was other given 


vegetables, the protective foods. 
and the difference in growth, appearance, 
activity and general build were striking. 

The food study which has gone on at 
the Burr Junior High School culminated 
in an assembly which was ar- 
that it 


conference of 


program 


ranged so opened the two-day 


cafeteria and tea- 
Hartford 


the auspices of the Hartford Home Eco- 


scl ¢ »] 


room directors held in under 
nomics Association and reported in the 
November issue of PracticAL Home Eco- 
NOMICS 

The 
ranged and in addition to an address by 


Mr. 


school, and some excellent musical num- 


assembly program was well ar- 


Thomas Quirk, principal of the 


two short food and health plays 
were given, one, “Sir With Milk and Sir 
Without Milk,” the other, ‘“Listen- 
ing In.” The both 
course, made up of pupils in the school. 


hers, 


and 
casts in were, of 

In “Listening In,” the usual evils of the 
party wire in rural sections of our coun- 
try become virtues when both Ars. Car 
ter and Mrs. Eames, calling Mr. Wenkel, 
the grocer, become participants in a three- 
Mrs. 
by listening to Mrs. Carter’s order, just 
the kind of food to build up 


sided conversation. Eames learns, 
necessary 
her Robert and Jane and to get away 
from “just plain vittles.” 


Characters 
Mrs. Carter Florence Sherman 
Mrs. Eames. 
Mr. Wenkel Robert 
The play “Sir With Milk and Sir With 
Elizabeth 
B. Marsh’s story of the same name. It 
“Sir With 
Milk.” The 


other necessary 


...Barbara Tredworthy 
Munson 
out Milk” was adapted from 
white rats, 
Without 


milk 


concerns two 


Milk” 


first 


and “Sir 
had 


foods, and the second had everything he 


one and 


wanted except milk. The result, as you 
might expect, is a “thin, lean, scraggly 
rat” in one case, and a “handsome, sleek 


rat” in the other. 


While efforts to remedy the sore plight 
of “Sir Without Milk” prove fruitful, he 
feels that because of the lack of milk in 
his youth, he never will be “the rat he 
might have been.” 

The children of the Burr School had 
very cleverly prepared two wooden cages, 
suggestive of the usual wire cage used 
in laboratory work, ‘These were large 
enough to hold each boy and were placed 
on opposite sides of the stage. The story 
was told by the boy taking the part of 
Stir Without Milk; the other parts were 


done in pantomime. The play follows: 


Sir with Milk and Sir 
Without Milk 


Characters 
Sir With Milk........Norman Gross 
Sir Without Milk Paul Sessa 
Dorothy Surprenant 


“Tam only a rat, 

A white rat. 

My life has held much trouble, 
Though now, at last, I am happy. 
Once I was very young and very lively. 
I had a brother. 

He, too, was very young and very lively. 
We were as alike as two peas. 

And just as green. 


“We were taken away from our mother 
While we still 


very lively. 


were very young and 
We were taken to a big building. 

We were put into the care of a tall girl 
Who had kind eyes 

behind big spectacles. 

She put my brother into a cage 

Close beside him, 

She put me into another cage. 

Then she looked at us 

With her kind eyes 

Behind the big spectacles. 

She said to my brother, 

‘I shall call you, “Sir With Milk,” 

For I shall raise you with milk. 

And you,’ she said, looking at me, 

‘T shall call you, “Sir Without Milk,” 
lor IT shall raise you without milk.’ 
She went quickly away. 

When 


Her hands were full. 


she came back again 


She said to me, 
‘Here, Sir Without 


cake. 


Milk, is a picce ot 
Kat it and be glad while you can.’ 

She gave me a good smelling thing, 
Yellow 
I ate 


as gold. 
it and IT was glad. 
(Continued on page 369) 
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“Lycklig Jul’—“May 
God Bless Your 
Christmas” 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


White Plains, New York 


Wp YCKLIG JUL,” 

another on Christmas Day. “Lycklig 
Jul,’ is the hearty response. “May God 
bless your Christmas and may it last until 


says one Swede to 


Easter.” 

Yuletide is the most important holiday 
in the Swedish calendar. It continues for 
an entire month, beginning on December 
thirteenth with St. Lucia’s day and end- 
ing on St. Knut’s Day with a final dance 
and the Christmas 
tree. Yuletide is an affair in which every 


dismantling of the 


member of the family participates, down 
to the dumb animals and the birds of 
the air. On Christmas Eve, in rural dis- 
tricts, every household provides an extra 
portion of feod for all farm beasts and a 
generous sheaf of grain for neighbor- 
hood feathered folk. Even the 7omte, the 
red capped told, 
dwells in the barn and watches over -the 
family fortunes, is not forgotten at Jul. 
grot, or 


gnome who, we are 


An offering of rice porridge, 
rich with cream and well sweetened with 
sugar, is set out for the little man at 
night. In the morning the porridge al- 
ways is gone. The big cat, who is the 
Tomte’s constant companion, usually lies 
purring near the empty dish, but even the 
most skeptical would not accuse her of 
stealing the wee one’s supper! 

Christmas cleaning begins weeks in ad- 
vance. Floors are scrubbed, copper ket- 
tles polished, windows washed, furniture 
rubbed and obscure corners dug out, un- 
til not a single glory hole can boast so 
much as a speck of dirt. Then comes the 
huge washing, done in the bathhouse, 
which also is used as the family laundry. 
Enormous linen sheets, lace bordered pil- 
low slips, hand woven table linen, towels 
large enough to wrap around a troll—all 
are soaked, pounded and rubbed white as 
the snow which drifts silently against 
the window panes. 

With the house set to rights, the tra- 
ditional tallow dips made ready for the 
Christmas tree, the curtains washed and 
everything shining and bright, the prepa 
ration of the Christmas food begins. 
Since eating is by far the most important 
feature of the Swedish Yuletide, every- 
body enters into this part of the program 
with delight. 

The family pig furnishes all sorts of 


boundless enthusiasm and 


delicious meats and relishes, including the 
gigautic Cliristmas ham, sausages large 
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(Photographs from American 


Swedish News Exchange.) 


On December thirteenth, the season of good will is opened officially by the ‘‘Lucia 


Bride,’’ 


a beautiful young girl, who visits each household with coffee and cakes. 


Sometimes St. Lucia makes her rounds alone, but often she is accompanied by 
other white clad maidens who sing old Christmas carols. 


and small, blood puddings, rud/sylta, or 
pickled uncured bacon, and salted joints 
Then comes the brewing of glégg, the 
Christmas beer, according to an old fam- 
i! Julost, 


ily recipe, making of 
dainty little cheeses which are concocted 


and the 
from slowly boiled sweet milk and molded 
in fancy shapes. Nor must we forget to 
mention /utfisk, one of the traditional 
holiday dishes. This fish is something like 
dried cod. Lutfisk is as important to the 
Swede’s Christmas feast as goose to the 
roast beef to the 
turkey to the 
The lutfisk is buried for weeks in advance 
in beech wood ashes, or soaked 
soda water, to make it tender and bring 


3ohemian’s, English- 


man’s, or \merican’s. 
long in 


out all its sweetness and whiteness. 
At least a 
the serious 


fortnight before Christmas 


business of baking begins 
The spacious farm kitchens are the scene 
of tremendous activity. One of the first 
things is to make dozens of loaves of the 
bread for which 


brittle rye and wheat 


Scandinavian countries are famous. The 
dough is raised overnight, then rolled out 
in thin dises, a foot or more in diameter. 
A hole is cut in the center, so each loaf 
cookie. 
baked, the bread is threaded on poles and 
Saffron 


bread flavored with crushed cardamon and 


resembles a_ giant Later, when 


hung across the rafters to dry. 


stuffed with raisins, dusky wort loaves, 


coffee rusks and fancy sweet breads, all 
are mixed and baked to perfection 

The Swedish housewife’s real artistry 
finds expression not only in the prepara- 


tion of meats and cheeses and fancy 


breads, but also in the vast array of cook- 


ies and small cakes, without which no 


holiday celebration would be complet 


Cookies play a very special part in all 
Juletide 
beautiful home decorated tree. They are 
Bride” at the offi- 


the holiday. They are an 


festivities. They hang from the 


served by the “Lucia 
cial opening Ol 
of the Christmas feast, 


inseparable part 


and are essential to the many afternoon 
gatherings, when family and friends meet 
around the steaming coffee pot to ex- 
change greetings and compliments of the 
season. 

Peppar kakor, 
little cakes, klenetter, small fancy shaped 


highly spiced peppery 


pastries fried in butter; almond rings; 


puff fashioned like conch 
shells 


above all, ginger cakes and ginger snaps, 
delightful 


paste patties 


and served with preserves; and 


are a few of the many varie 


ties of pastries made“in every home 


Ginger cakes, especially, are almost a 


national institution. They are cut into all 


kinds of amusing shapes—goats, Siamese 


twins, Jul Tomlar, stars, crescents 


p gs, 


and many other forms—whiuch are orna 


mented with dried fruits or colored frost 
ings and used as tree decorations. For 
house is 


these 


days before Christmas every 
permeated with the spicy odor of 
cakes, in. the making of 


hand, 


ginger which 


everyone takes a 


On the morning of December thirteenth, 


the season of good will officially 1s 
opened by the “Lucia Bride,” represented 


beautiful young girl, who visits 
each household at 
coffee and cakes In 


Lucia Bride 1 lected by 


by a 
with a tray otf 
districts the 


dawn 
SOM 
‘ 1 ‘ 
popular vote 
She weat itional crown 

‘ 
mas S, rnamented with five or 
I] stockings 


ndles, crimson 
crimson 
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No Swedish Christmas is complete without a great 

variety of fancy cakes and cookies, which vary in 

pattern according to the province in which they are 
made. 


The straw Julbock, or Christmas goat, owes his origin 
to pagan times. Now he has become the Swedish 
Santa Claus. A Julbock throws presents into the room 
on Christmas Eve. The gifts always are wrapped in 


girdle. Sometimes St. Lucia makes her 


rounds alone. Often, however, she is ac- 
companied by other white-robed maidens, 
by Stydrnegossarna, Star Boys, who sing 
old Christmas carols, or again, by baker 
boys. The pleasant duty of these lads is to 
carry Lustakattor, or Lucia cats—cat 
shaped saffron buns with raisin eyes. 

St. Lucia, 


part, dispenses hospitality to all 


like her medieval counter- 
parish 
folk. She wakens those who sleep, greet 
and 


bed- 


ing them with traditional verses, 


leaves coffee and goodies at their 
sides. 

Much of the time between Lucia’s Day 
and Christmas is occupied with making 
the holiday decorations. Of course, there 
are intricate paper cut-outs to brighten 
Then 


toys, 


up the walls there are festoons, 
Christmas sym 
Julbockar (Yule 
voats) and Julgrisar (Yule pigs), to be 
The 


Dalelarian 


stars, wooden and 


bols, such as_— straw 


fashioned for the tree. straw ani- 


mals, made largely by peas- 


parts of Sweden, 


link 


country. 


ants, are found in all 


interesting with the 
the 


origin to the goats of 


and form an 
They 
Thor, 


Frey, 


pagan mythology of 
thei 
the thunder god, and the pigs of 


owe 


god of the sun, which were held as sacred 
animals, 
The wrapping of Christmas presents is 


a far more formidable task in Sweden 


than with us. For every gift, besides be- 


ing wrapped in white paper and fastened 


with red sealing wax, must be accom- 


panied by some appropriate jingle, to add 
to the merriment of the entire company. 

A few days before Christmas, the men 
of the family go to the woods with a 


sledge, on which they bring back a fine 
straight fir tree and branches of juniper 
and pine. Soon the house takes on a gala 
The behind 


doors, where it is decorated with home- 


air. tree is set up closed 
made candles, apples, nuts, bright candies 
and all the gay colorful trifles the differ- 
ent members of the family have made. 

On Christmas Eve the freshly scrubbed 
pine floors are strewn, sometimes with 
straw, in memory of the manger birth, 
sometimes with juniper 
Candles are lighted in three 
candlesticks, the soup pot is set to boiling 
jover the kitchen fire, and by six o'clock 
everything is in readiness to celebrate 
Doppa i grytan, the ancient ceremonial 
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fresh twigs. 


branched 


white paper and fastened with red sealing wax. Gay 
verses and inscriptions make their reception a gala 


of “dipping bread in 
the pot.” 

Since Christmas in 
Sweden is primarily a 
season of rejoicing and 
good will, master and 


mistress and every 


member of the house- 
hold participate equally 
in all the holiday fes- 
tivities. \ccording to 
tradition, each 
the 
pany is given a_ piece 
This he 
fork 
the 
from. the 


ancient 
member of com- 
of rye bread. 
places on a and 


dips into soup 


made water 


in which sausages or corned beef are 
hoiled. The bread is eaten “for luck” be- 
fore the feast begins. Then each drinks 
to his neighbor's health from the mixture 
of wine, rum, herbs, spices and almonds, 
which is lighted and poured over a huge 
chunk of sugar. “Lycklig Jul,” laughter, 
gay jests and merry words flow as swiftly 
as the liquor between master and servants, 
and until the company 


finally settles down to enjoy the Christ- 


relatives guests, 


mas repast. 

Kirst come the Smérgasbord or appe- 
tizers—often as many as thirty different 
varieties—to guests help them- 
At last the /ut 
with yellow peas 
with potatiskorf, a 
kind of sausage made with potato, pork, 


which 
selves many times over. 
fisk 
and 


appears, served 


drawn butter or 
beef, herbs and spices, all tightly packed 
in casings. Then comes a boar’s head or 
a Christmas ham,—foods reminiscent of 
pagan times when Saerimner, the sacred 
boar, which was slaughtered and eaten at 
night, lived again at dawn. Lingon ber- 


ries stewed in sugar, roast goose and 
prunes, all kinds of preserves, and last of 
all grot, the rich rice porridge all are 
features of a repast to which only Viking 
appetites can do full justice. 

The rice porridge deserves special men- 
tion because no Christmas meal is com- 
plete without this traditional dish. The 
porridge, which is considered a luxury by 
folk, is cooked with milk and 
sugar and decorated with cinnamon in 
intricate patterns. Inside a single almond 
is hidden. Whoever gets the nut is 


prophesied to be the first to wed during 


poor 


the coming year. As the bowl of porridge 


is passed from person to person, each 


member of the company is required to 
make a rhyme before taking a helping. 
Sometimes the Christmas meal termin- 


ates with Julhégar, or “seven sevens” of 


swects,—-seven kinds of coffee cake, seven 
varieties of bread, seven types of hard 
and seven of soft cookies, seven different 
meringues and as many styles of tarts. 

At last the long feast comes to a close. 
The the 
Christmas revealed in all its 
The father of the family 

twinkling and 
reads the old familiar story of Christmas 


doors are thrown open = and 
tree is 
blazing glory. 
sits beside its branches 
Eve on the Judean hills. Then follow well 
loved carols in which everybody joins, the 
opening of the Christmas presents, 
(thrown through the door by the Jul 
bock), and finally, the gay dance song 
around the tree: 

“Now ‘tis Yuletide again, and Yule- 

tide will last, methinks, 
till Easter; no, this cannot be, as ’twixt 
the two comes Lent.” 

No matter how late the family revels 
about the tree on Christmas Eve, every- 
betimes to celebrate Julotta, 
the six o'clock holiday mass. In rural 
districts, candles twinkle in the windows 
The winter stars hang 
Chimes peel 


one is up 


of every house. 
low and bright in the sky. 
joyously through the crisp air. 
drawn by prancing horses carry loads of 
worshippers over the frosted earth. Great 
pine torches illuminate each sleigh and 
cast eerie, fleeting shadows against the 
(Continued on page 373) 
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Sleighs 











OLLECTING data 


relating to the outcomes of teach- 


and recording 
ing are important in a measure- 


ment program but these two 


but part of the appraisal which is in- 


steps are 


complete until the data have been evalu- 


ated. Since one of the main purposes 
of a measurement program is to as- 
sist in making decisions in regard to 


the place to begin teaching and the next 
steps in teaching, the use made of the 
Too often 
been limited 
Y or “mats” 


data is extremely important. 
in the past the use has 
almost entirely to “grades 
for report cards and office records. In 
many school systems such marks are 
still required but alert teachers 
recognizing that the evidences of prog- 
ress have much more value than merely 
to indicate a gross achievement. For 
the adequate guidance of the pupils in 
our classes we need information rela- 
tive to learning difficulties, to gaps in 
the experience, and to the effectiveness 
of teaching materials and methods. This 
information can then be used to facili- 
tate guidance. Suppose the evidence 
collected indicates that Mary knows 
what food constituents are needed to 
make her diet adequate, she can repeat 
the facts of the relation of diet to health, 
she chooses a piece of pie and a candy 
bar for lunch in the cafeteria, and she 


are 


refuses to eat most of the vegetables 
which are served in her Ob- 
viously collecting and recording these 
data are not enough. What do they 
mean in terms of guidance, in terms of 
next steps in teaching? 
has our teaching been? 

The answers to these questions must, 
like the collecting and recording of data, 
be based on the objectives which we 
are interested in attaining. If we are 
interested in changing Mary’s food hab- 
its, then these data indicate that the 
teaching has not attiined ifs purpose 


and that further experiences are needed. 


home. 


How effective 


If we are interested in pupils who are 
able merely to repeat facts, then these 
data indicate that our teaching has been 
effective and there are no next steps in 
relation to this objective. 

In our concern about objectives, how- 
ever, we must not forget that objectives 
are of importance only in relation to 
pupils and their development. One of 
the most serious criticisms made of our 
educational systems today is that we 
have been much 
mass production and too little with the 
development of individual pupils. Mass 
production tends toward = standardiza- 
tion of procedures and of products. Some 
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too concerned with 


Evaluation of Evidence in Measurement 


This is the third and last article in the series on ‘Measurement in Home Economics Education.” 


ago nutritionists believed that 


what was a balanced diet for one normal 


years 


person was also for another. Today 
whole books are written on the need for 
considering individual differences in re 
lation to food requirements. Educa 
tional literature is filled with pleas for 
greater consideration of the individual, 
achievement, 


his particular level of 


needs, interests, difficulties, and abili 


ties. Teachers whose philosophy leads 
them to agree with this emphasis need 
to think through what its implications 
are for education. The most important 
thing for Elizabeth to learn may not be 
most important for Alice, but our teach 
ing and measuring programs in the past 
have not taken this into account. These 


programs have been based on the as 
sumption that all pupils have the same 
needs. We must begin with the pupil 
where she is and help her to grow at 
the points which are most important for 
her well-rounded development. 

home economics we 


Too often in 


have directed our’ teaching toward 
standardizing both pupils and homes by 
teaching the right answer to a problem 
instead of helping pupils to see what is 
involved in different situations and how 
an answer changes with changing con- 
What is the 


one home may not be best in another 


ditions. best answer in 
Undoubtedly this complicates the meas- 
urement problem, but to disregard it is 
not to answer it. This point of view 
applied to a specific objective such as a 
desire to be better groomed, may mean 
a different answer for each girl in the 
If Mary father do 


clean well 


class. helps her 


heavy chores, and shaped 
nails may be a real accomplishment as 
well as the best answer to her manicure 
problem, Lucy may 


time and facilities for keeping her nails 


whereas have the 


polished if she wishes. Grace, on the 
other hand, may prefer to use her time 
practicing on the violin and her answer 
is the same as Mary’s. Can we say that 
Lucy’s answer is better than Mary’s or 
They may all be right. The 
crucial question to be answered is not, 
Does Mary keep her nails clean, well 
shaped, and polished? but rather, Why 


Grace's? 


does she or does she not? Does she 
do it just because her “crowd” does it 
even though family finances do not justify 
her spending money for nail polish? 
Has she shown evidence of considering 
all elements involved in terms of values 
and made her decision accordingly? The 
final decision is not the only evidence 
which is important. 


We have all seen the kind of home 


By 
Chadderdon 


lowa State College 


Hester 


maker who is so embued with the idea 
of a neat house that her family and 
their guests are uncomfortable Che in 


dividual is always being called upon to 


decide what is most important, and 
being well groomed and having a neat 
house are of importance only in relation 
to the total 


out earlier, herein 


situation. As was pointed 


lies one danger of 


not providing for measurement of all 
objectives; those measured tend to be 
come most emphasized in pupil learn 


ing and a one-sided individual may re 


sult 
Some educators are suggesting that 
even if attainment relating to each 


specific objective is provided for in the 
evaluation program, we need to see the 
total situation, the inter-relationship of 
objectives. ‘There is reason to believe 
that the whole is not merely the sum 
of all its parts. We 


only as a pupil in our home 


must see Alice not 
economics 
class and in relation to all of its objec 
tives but also as a member of the whole 
school, the home, and the community 
Is the total of all 


periences resulting in the kind of indi 


her educational ex 


interested in 


vidual into which we are 
helping her develop? 
This question of the inter-relation 


ship of objectives and the well-rounded 
development of the individual raises a 
doubt that 
a high score on a test or a high degree 
Chere 


concerning the assumption 
of facility is always desirable 


are two considerations here First, a 
high degree of facility at a particular 
stage of development may make for dis 
integration Sometimes we see too 
great an emphasis on speed resulting in 
extreme nervousness, too great an em 
phasis on accuracy resulting in dislike 
for a subject, or too great an emphasis 
on personal grooming resulting in 
failure’to carry a fair share of home re 
time spent on 


sponsibilities Second, 


achieving a high degree of facility in 
relation to one objective may result in 
other important objectives being neg 
lected. We have all seen the results of 
a school program which developed a 
high degree of skill in 
reading, and arithmetic with little or no 
The 


home 


handwriting, 


emphasis on social development 


same criticism can be made of 


(Continued on page 374) 
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New Types of Cafeteria Equipment 


A Description of the Modern, Efficient Equipment Selected for Fort Worth 


HEREVER possible our equip- 
\W ment is constructed of stainless 
top of the serving 
counter, table, table, the 
dishwasher, tray slide and insets to the 
steel. This 
appearance of 


steel. The entire 
work baker's 


steam table are stainless 


not only improves the 
these things, but lightens the labor of 
the employees. 

The front of the 
enamel, trimmed with stainless steel. 
All edges of the baker’s table 
and cook’s table are rounded. This elim- 
inates eorners that catch and tear cloth- 


black 


counter is 


counter, 


ing and cause bruises, as well as makes 
the surface easier to clean. Underneath 
the counter there are sectional shelves 
for storing dishes. The back of the 
counter is equipped with sliding doors 
made on a self-cleaning groove. These 
can be remeved for cleaning. 
Both the shelves and the doors are per- 
forated at the table 


allow the air to circulate to the burners. 


easily 


steam section to 
On the rear of the steam table section 
is a 6” carving board made in one piece 
This keeps the person 


with the top 


Public School Cafeterias 


By 
Bena Hoskins 


Director of School Cafeterias 
Forth Worth, Texas 


serving from getting too hot. In ad- 


dition to the usual openings in the 
steam table a hot bun pan is provided 
for keeping hot sandwiches hot. This is 
provided with a top with flush handle. 
The counter is arranged in the order 
that the food should be selected. First 
for the trays, then 
the silver boxes. Next comes the steam 


table with flat pans for meat first and 


comes the space 


insets for vegetables next; then the hot 
bun The salad pan with display 
rack over it comes next to the bun pan. 
Then there is a space left for trays of 
cream 
table 


pan. 


sandwiches and last is the ice 
cabinet. The ends of the steam 
are insulated to keep heat from the rest 
of the counter. The salad pan is also 
insulated. When space at 


the end of the the silver 


there is not 
counter for 


This shows the fine out-door lighting, the asphalt tile floors and the arrangement 
of some of the equipment mentioned in this article. 


boxes, a silver truck is provided. These 
are constructed of stainless steel and 
have space for both the trays and sil- 
A lower shelf is provided for extra 
trays. The entire truck is mounted on 
rubber tired ball-bearing casters, and 


has a push handle of stainless steel tub- 


ver. 


ing on one end. 

The slide is a three type 
made on the counter and is so con- 
structed that the tray will not tilt when 
the heavier articles are placed on the 
outside of the tray. The slide is one 
inch lower than the top of the counter 
so that when the tray is on the slide 
it is flush with the top of the counter. 


tray bar 


The cook’s table is equipped with 
shelves underneath where small equip- 
ment needed in that particular process 
can be kept. We find a solid shelf bet- 
ter adapted to our needs than a shelf 
made of several rods, as is usually used. 
This table is also equipped with two 
bread drawers large enough to hold a 
three pound loaf of bread, and a cutlery 
drawer. The bread drawer keeps left 
over bread fresh from one day to the 
next. 

The baker’s table has tilting bins for 
flour, etc., so constructed that they will 
remain either open or closed when full. 
These are that no 
hinges are necessary and are easily re- 
movable for cleaning. The back and 
ends have a six inch piece that is an 
extension of the top of the table. This 
piece stands at right angles to the table 
top and is designed to keep flour, etc. 
A tier of three 


counterbalanced so 


from littering the floor. 
drawers on one side operate on galvan- 
ized channel tracks. 

The vegetable and pot sink is made 
of four pieces of galvanized iron—the 
bottom, ends and drain board one piece, 
back and splashback one piece, front 
and front rim one piece and compart- 
ment partition one piece. This means 
fewer places for grease and dirt to ac- 
cumulate. 
veniently at the right of the faucets on 
the splashback. This discourages the 
habit of putting soap on top of the 
splashback thus causing the wall finish 
to become worn. A drawer is placed 
underneath the sink, deep enough to 
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A soap dish is placed con- 





a 
in -~ 


Pictures from Smith Photo Service, Fort Worth, Texas 
The counter in the older cafeterias offer a decided contrast to the type 


shown below. 


hold a gallon can. In this drawer is 
kept soap, soap-powder, scrub brushes, 
etc. Each compartment is fitted with 
waste outlet and has a perforated sink 
stainer 9” high in the rear corner and 
left and right of the center partition. 
This strainer is of the sliding remov- 
able type and prevents even small par- 
ticles from getting into the waste pipe. 
A grease trap 12” x 13” is placed just 
before the pipe goes into the 
main sewer line. The top of the trap 
can be easily removed for cleaning. 

The dishwasher is of a popular make, 
stainless steel. The dishtables have 
rounded edges and corners and are con- 
structed of galvanized iron in such a 
way that no bolt holes will appear in 
the table-top proper. A _ section of the 
rim along the wall extends up 12” to 
form a splashback. There is a_ shelf 
underneath. The dishwasher, dishtables, 
work and baker’s tables and sinks all 
have adjustable feet. This takes care 
of any unevenness of the floor. 

The ranges are two heavy duty sec- 
tions, butted together as one unit and 
have a continuous top surface. One 
section has a closed top, the other an 
open top. A continuous shelf 
covering both sections is fitted above 
the range. Ovens have thermostatic 
control. Wherever possible the range 
canopy is built in the building. 

The refrigerator is of a new air con- 
ditioned type. It keeps. food as near 
to its original state as is possible with 
refrigeration. The corners are ail 
rounded and the legs are adjustable. 
The ice chamber is at the top of the 
refrigerator, the cold air comes down 
from the rear and returns at the front. 
This results in a nearly constant tem- 
perature in the entire food compart- 
ment whether the ice chamber is full 
or nearly empty. The ice melts only 
from the bottom leaving the top of the 
ice flat making re-icing easy as the new 
piece is placed directly on the old piece. 
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waste 


single 


Re-icing is only necessary every four 
The drainage system 


and a 


to seven days. 


consists of copper pipes glass 
The trap forms a perfect water 


It also elim- 


trap. 
seal and is easily cleaned. 
inates all objectionable food odors from 
the food compartment. 

The vegetable peelers are of 15 pound 


capacity, pedestal type. The mixing ma- 


chines have a food chopper attachment. 
The slicing machines are constructed to 
produce any thickness of slice up to 34” 
The trough is easily removable from the 
machine. They are readily adaptable to 
the slicing of boneless meats, bread, veg- 
etables and cheese. 

We feel that without exception each 
item of our new equipment means more 
attractive cafeteria 


sanitary and more 


kichens with less labor than formerly. 


New Quantity Recipes for 
School Lunches 

Have you a new large quantity recipe 
that has been particularly popular in youn 
cafeteria? If so, why not pass it on to 
others? We will publish in this column 
each month recipes that are sent in. Be 
sure they are ones that have been used 
successfully, state the number the recipe 
will that 
need special mention. 


serve and include any points 
The best recipe offered us this month is 
for 
Scalloped Corn and Ham 
(50 servings % cup each) 

no. 2 cans corn 
quarts chopped boiled ham 
quarts miik 
cup butter, margarine or any preferred 
fat 

cup finely chopped onion 
salt 


teaspoon pepper 


teaspoons 


quarts fine bread or cracker crumbs 
Heat 


pepper. 


milk and onion and add salt and 
Melt 
\rrange layer of crumbs in but 


dish, add 


another 


butter or fat and mix with 


crumbs. 
rather baking 


tered shallow 


layer of corn, one of ham and 


layer of crumbs. Repeat, having crumbs 
on top. Pour milk mixture over all and 
bake at 350 degrees for 45 minutes or un- 
til brown. 

This recipe offers possibilities for many 
variations. For example, any chopped cold 
might be substituted for the ham, 
or fish flakes 


Shrimp also is a good flavor combination 


meat 


used instead of meat 


with the corn. Seasonings may be varied 
at will, adding chopped green pepper and 


pimiento if fish is used. 


Stainless steel, black enamel and rounded corners on all equipment add to its 
efficiency as well as its appearance. 








YEAR ago the cookery course for 
men at Miami University was 

started through the efforts of one 
freshman boy who was determined to 
learn to cook. This interested boy was 
responsible for a notice being inserted 
in the student paper, asking if other 
men on the campus did not have a de- 
sire to learn to cook. The result of the 
query was that sixteen men, who were 
leaders in campus activities, joined the 
first foods course for men ever given 
at this university. 

Several members of the class felt 
somewhat like the father who said in a 
magazine article recently concerning the 
accomplishments which he wished his 
son to possess, “I want my son to be 
able to broil a steak and prepare at 
least one other good dish like cream of 
onion soup.” Having been forced to 
live for a time on pancakes while camp- 
ing in the Rockies one summer, made 
one of the men want to know how to 
cook. 
men as well as girls need to know how 


Others in the class realized that 


to choose and plan a balanced meal; 
how to. buy food for camping trips or 
the home; and to know something of 
the art of carving as well as how to 
prepare a meal if the occasion demands. 

The aim of this course was not to 
make chefs of the Phi Beta Kappa, the 
pre-medic student or the football stars 
who enrolled in the class, but instead to 
give these men a knowledge of funda- 
mental principles of cookery and proper 
selection of foods. Incidentally in ob- 
taining this goal it was felt that the men 
developed a sympathetic understanding 
of the work done by the one who pre- 
pares a meal. As one young man ex- 
pressed it, “I never realized before how 
much work it took to prepare a chicken 
dinner.” 

Due to the apparent interest of the 
men who presented themselves at the 
first meeting, it was thought best not 
to limit the members to any one class 
in the university. Consequently the 
class consisted of one freshman, two 
sophomores, while the rest were seniors. 

The men taking the course received 
one credit, each semester, the course 
being a two-semester one. The students 
met for a three-hour laboratory period 
just as they did in any science course. 
As the greater part of the class was 
made up of football players, the class 
met from five to eight one night a week 
after football practice was over. The 
one meeting was all the men felt they 
had time for because these students par- 
ticipated in a number of extra-curricu- 
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Course in Cooking for University Men 


lar activities, such as Y. M. C. A., plays, 
and athletics. More important still, all 
were interested in maintaining a_ high 
standing in all their courses. 

With the help of the class, the lessons 
Only 
one lesson was devoted to breakfast 


were planned on the meal basis. 


dishes as we met in the evening and 
the meal prepared during the laboratory 
period served as the evening meal for 
members of the class. 

The first semester’s work included 
supper or luncheon dishes stressing egg 

salads and 
breads, and 


cookery, cream soups, 


salad dressings, quick 
simple desserts other than pie or cake. 
The following menu is typical of the 


supper dishes prepared: 

Waffles 

Fruit Salad with Fruit Salad Dressing 
Coffee 


Sausage 


The second semester's work stressed 
dinner menus and included the prepara- 
tion of appetizers, tender and tough cuts 
of meat, fish, poultry, yeast rolls, pastry, 
and cake. 

Typed recipes of the dishes to be pre- 
pared were given at each meeting. Pre- 
ceding the preparation of the meal a 
short demonstration was given by the 
instructor, which proved helpful in in- 
troducing new methods of cookery and 
furnished a standard product for the 
class to endeavor to attain. Having dis- 
cussed during the demonstration what 
was expected in a good product, no one 
was tempted to say after baking a cake 
which fell, “But I like a heavy cake.” 

Guests were invited frequently when 
dinners were served. The most popular 
dinner was just before the Christmas 
vacation when each member of the class 
invited his best girl. The meal was 
served at card tables which were cov- 
ered with green oil cloth and lighted by 
The men took their turn 
at serving, two members of the class 


red candles. 


serving each course of the following 
menu: 


Fruit Cup 
City Chicken Mashed Potatoes 
Gravy 
Buttered String Beans 
Rolls 
Molded Cranberry Salad 
Plum Pudding Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Some of the high spots of the course 
occurred when, at Thanksgiving, the 
men dressed poultry for their fraterni- 
ties and when the men’s cookery class 


made and sold cherry tarts during 
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“Open House,” at which time depart- 
ments welcomed visitors. 

Now that a few months have passed 
since the course ended, the members of 
the class write back interesting accounts 
of their summer’s experience and seem 
to have retained their enthusiasm for 
cooking. Several say they enjoyed 
camping trips much more this year be- 
cause they could prepare a good meal. 
One member of the class has married 
and as both husband and wife are work- 
ing, whoever arrives home first starts 
the meal preparation. “Marriage is a 
fifty-fifty proposition with us,” writes 
this young man. Two seniors, members 
of this class, found positions in a city 
where salaries were low and living high, 
so they rented an apartment and are 
doing their own cooking. “We are keep- 
ing down expenses, too, thank's to that 
cookery class,” they write. 

It’s a bit difficult to say what the re- 
sult of the course was on the campus. 
Perhaps other factors contributed to 
the increased enrollment of girls this 
year in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. The fact is that this year we 
have so many sections in the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes that with the 
present staff it was impossible to teach 
a course in cookery for men when they 
asked for it. However, we hope a 
larger staff another year will again 
make it possible to have a course in 
cookery for our university men. 


Community Meals, Discusses problems 
of planning and preparing community 
meals and gives recipes and menus for 
groups of fifty. Published by National 
Canners Association, Washington, D. C., 
as Bulletins 108-A and 110-A. 


The Canned Food Hand Book. This is 
a revised edition of a booklet by the same 
name published by the American Can 
Company. It contains answers to thirty- 
seven commonly asked questions on com- 
mercially canned foods and has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. R. W. 
Pilcher in collaboration with the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 








Isn’t it foolish to 
"stint on baking powder quality: 
when dependable Royal 
costs so little? 


ERE’S a practical point for your next class 
lesson on gingerbread .. . 

Write down for your pupils the cost of the ma- 
terials needed to make a big pan of gingerbread. 
Show what they would have to pay for sugar, 
shortening, eggs, flour, spices and molasses 

Then have them note what a small amount of 
baking powder is needed—only 2! teaspoons. 

The cost of the Royal Baking Powder comes 

to only I¢! * * * 
Little enough, isn’t it? And that le pays tor 
more than the baking powder itself. . . it guar- 
antees the delicious flavor, the finer texture and 
perfect wholesomeness that Royal always gives 
to baked foods. 

For Royal, you know, is made with Cream of 
Tartar—a pure fruit product from ripe grapes, 
and the finest baking powder ingredient. No 








Approximate costs* of ingredients for 
a pan of Spicy GINGERBREAD 


34 cup brown sugar... 

4% cup molasses 

34 cup butter 

2% cups flour 

414 teaspoons spices 

21% teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


*These costs vary, of course, according to season and locality. 


@ Royal is the only nationally distributed baking 
powder made with Cream of Tartar, a natural 
fruit product derived from grapes. 


wonder Royal has been the standard of quality 
for over 65 years. 

Insist on Royal for your class work. And make 
sure your pupils understand that for fine home 
baking it always pays to use the best—Royal 
Baking Powder. 


FREE—To Teachers! Mail coupon for new cook 
book containing basic recipes and other valuable 
helps for teachers. Students may obtain by sending 
Royal Baking Powder label (any size). 


Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
691 Washington St., New York City, Dept. 1602 
Please send—free—the new illustrated Royal Cook Book. 





Name 
Street 
City & State 
Name of School___ 
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Copyrignt, 1955, by Standard Branas Incorporated 
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Have You Read— 


Students on a Co- 
This is a bulletin writ 


Feeding College 
Operative Basts. 
ten by Bessie Brooks West and _ issued 
by Kansas State College as Bulletin no. 8 
of the Division of Home Economics. It 
is a clear presentation of the plans used 
for the past two years at Kansas State 
College in the organization and adminis- 
tration of a cooperative residence hall for 
food 
It describes in de- 


women and a cooperative service 
in a college cafeteria. 
tail the organization necessary, gives 
sample job analysis sheets, a plan for kit- 
chen and service rooms, record sheets and 
a group of menus for a week. In addi- 
tion it describes a well worked out plan 
for a food service for sororities and fra- 
ternities together with a group of menus 
that provided at a 


approximately 


for a week may be 


cost, for raw food, of 


forty cents per day per person in groups 
of twenty or more. 

The School Lunch Survey in Massa- 
chusetts, by Helen Inman Duff, in the 
November Journal of 
Home Economics. Well over a year ago 
Massachusetts state survey of 


number of the 


began a 
the school lunch problem with a view to 
determining if there was need for provid- 
ing better school lunches and also to 
have closer cooperation between all the 
organizations working on the problem. 
In September, 1934, PracricaL Home 
Economics published an article describing 
the plan of the survey and the results that 
had been obtained up to that time. Miss 
Duff, nutritionist on the staff of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health appointed to do special work on 
school lunches as a result of the report 
made by the lunch committee, 
tells what has been done in various sec- 
tions of the state and how such results 


have been obtained. 


school 


School Lunch Ideas, by Mary Farnam, 
in the September number of Restaurant 
Management. Miss Farnam tells of the 
organization and management plans that 
have been worked out in the Cleveland 
Heights Public School system, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. There are twelve schools 
in the system, including eight elementary 
schools, each of which has its own cafe- 
teria and is a self-supporting unit of the 
whole school cafeteria department. At- 
tendance at the cafeterias is voluntary and 
Miss Farnam points out that to date, 
during the present school year, 41.2% of 
the average school enrollment for the 
year, or 3,787 children have been served 
ach day. You will be interested in the 
plan she has worked out, and described 
in detail. The selection of the staff, how 
supplies are bid for, menus, use of stand- 
ardized recipes, inventories, and making 
of reports are all taken up and illustra- 
tions given of sample inventory sheets, 
recipe cards, ¢tc. 


A Practical Project in Economy 


O doubt every teacher of home eco- 
nomics has taught and practiced 
economy during the past five years 

to such an extent that she is sure she 
needs to hear nothing more about it. 
We have come to look upon economy 
as a natural accompaniment to a depres- 
sion; caused by it, practiced because of 
it, and, obviously, for use during the 
duration of the unpleasant economic 
situation. Many of us have come, to 
some extent at least, to hope for the 
time when, the depression being over, 
we shall no longer have to teach econ- 
omy! What a day of disillusionment 
awaits us if we think the time will ever 
come when there will be no reason for 
teaching our girls how to stretch the 
dollar. There will always be some girls 
in our 
where the strictest economy is a neces- 
We must always learn to obtain 


classes who come from homes 
sity. 
the best values for our money; the long- 
est service possible from our garments; 
and the full from 


household equipment. 


limit of usefulness 


For these reasons too much emphasis 
should not be placed on uses of left- 
over foods, renovation of clothing, and 
refinishing of furniture, simply as a 
necessity due to the current depression. 
These things should be indicated as 
standards for all times in order to get 
the greatest possible return for each ex- 
penditure of money. Such a principle 
may be set forth many times to a class 
of Junior or Senior High School girls, 
but the real facts and values are not 
grasped until they see results and learn 
from actual experience. 


With this in mind and because of the 
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By 
Annie Denson Scott 


Haverhill, Massachusetts 


very evident need in many cases to get 
longer service from clothing and other 
textile fabrics in the home an “Annual 
Mending and Repair Week” 
augurated in the clothing classes of our 
During this week all cloth- 


was in- 


high school. 
ing construction work and other sewing 
projects are laid aside and each girl 
brings from home any of the family 
garments or household linens which are 
in need of mending or renovation of any 
kind. Such a collection as appears! A 
teacher appalled at the 
thought of supervising work on such a 


may well be 
varied collection. 
Before long, however, articles are in- 
spected, the type of repair needed is 
determined, and work is under way. 
Sometimes cleansing or laundering is 
needed and when such is the case this 
work 
In some cases simple mend- 


must be done before progresses 


very far.” 
ing is not possible nor advisable and 
under the guidance of the teacher the 
girl discovers that a garment may be 


remodelled for herself or some other 


member of her family. As a result it 


frequently happens that an_ article 
which was brought to class “just be- 
cause I had to bring something but it 
cannot be goes. back 


home in some other form to give serv- 


fixed anyway,” 
ice for some time to come. 
“Mending Week” this 
total of three hundred 


last 
and 


During 
spring a 


forty-six different articles were worked 
on and many different types of repair- 
ing were done as is shown by the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 


50 Pairs Stockings: 
Holes darned. 
Runs mended. 
1 Pair Boy’s Trousers: 
Darning and patching. 
Undergarments: 
Trimmings mended. 
Straps sewed on. 
Patching. 
New elastic. 
Men’s Shirts: 
Collars turned. 
Pairs Mittens and Gloves: 
Darning. 


Runs mended. 


Sweaters: 

Holes in elbows darned. 
Baby Dresses: 

New binding on neck and sleeves. 

New placket. 

Torn neck mended. 

Blouses: 

Patching. 

General mending of rips, etc. 
Skirts and Dresses: 

Hems altered or repaired 

Plackets mended. 

Fastenings sewed on. 
Miscellaneous Garments; bedspreads, 
blankets, etc. 
and darned and 


Tears holes 


patched. 


An actual money value saving of ap- 


proximately $50.00 was estimated in 
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prolonged life of garments and other 
articles and in the elimination of the 
need to purchase new articles at the 
present time. 

Such definite results as have been 
produced by this plan of concentrated 
repairing cannot fail to impress a girl 
with the idea that an occasional inspec- 
tion of the wardrobe and linen closet 
will yield articles which still have much 
service in them if put into condition 
again, and that the money thus saved 
may be used for other things which 
would not be possible otherwise. 

We have carried out this plan for two 
years with such satisfactory results that 
there is no question as to its desirabil- 
ity and value and plans for 1936 are 
already being made. 


Sir With Milk—Sir 
Without Milk 


(Continued from page 360) 


She said to my brother, 

‘Here, Sir With Milk, is a saucer of 
milk, 

Drink it and be glad that the milkman 
stops at our door.’ 

“My brother looked at the milk. 

It was not much to look at. 

It was not much to smell. 

I grinned a sly grin 

Behind my whiskers. 

I licked up a crumb of the cake, 

Yellow as gold. 

‘The tall girl with the kind eyes 

Behind the big spectacles 

Must like me the better,’ I said. 

“Again my brother looked at the saucer 
of milk. 

‘No, I thank you,’ he said. 

He sat down in a corner of the cage. 

Then the tall girl 

With the kind eyes, 

Smiled a wise smile and went away. 

She took with her the saucer of milk 

Upon which my brother had turned his 
back. 

“When she was out of sight 

I scampered as close to my brothes 

As I could get. 

And T said, ‘Ha! Ha" 

And I said, ‘Ho! Ho!’ 

And I said, ‘Milk! Milk! 

Pretty, white milk!’ 

And he said, 

‘Do keep still. I want to think.’ 

“T played around my cage for a long 
time. 

My brother sat and thought for a long 
time. 

Then the tall girl with the kind eves 

Behind the big spectacles 

Came again to our cages 

With both hands full. 

She said to me, 

‘Here, Sir Without Milk, is a piece of 
pie. 

Eat it and be glad while you can.’ 

T ate it and I was glad, 
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For it had a good taste and a good 
smell. 

“Then she looked at my brother 

With her kind eyes 

Full of smiles 

And she said, 

‘Here, Sir With Milk, is a saucer of 
milk. 

Drink it and be glad that the milkman 

Stopped at our door again.’ 

My brother said nothing 

But he drank the milk, every bit of it 

I said to him 

When the kind-eyed girl had gone, 

‘What is it like, milk, milk, pretty white 
milk?’ 








‘Not so bad as you think, 
In fact, I may make up my mind 
To like it.’ 


He carefully licked off his long whiskers 


“As the days went by, 

Che tall girl 

With the kind eyes 

Behind the big spectacles, 

Brought me many different things to 
eat. 

One day she brought me a big round 
thing 

With a round hole 

In the middle of it 


She called it a doughnut 


NEW Speed Bake METHOD WINS CHEERS 
FROM AMERICA’S KITCHENS AND TABLES 


HOUGH introduced only -ast 

September, nearly 100,000 
women have written in for the Speer- 
Bake recipe. This new sure-succees 
way of making bread and rolls has 
started a new wave of popularity 
for baking throughout the country. 


No wonder. SPEED-BAKING saves 
work. It saves time 
as much as two hours 
over other methods. 
It’s almost unbeliev- 
ably sure and simple. 
Even husbands have 
baked perfect, finely 
textured, delicious 
bread this new way. 









Best of ail, SPpEED-BAKING Calle for 
Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast—the 
yeast that remains fresh. !t comes 
i dry cakes and yeast can’t star 
to grow until it has been moistened. 


SPEED-DAKING will arouse anew 
and wider interest 1n home econom 
ics classes. May we send yc. our 
newly revised booklet, 
“The Art of Making 
Pread,” containing the 
new SPEED-BAKE rec- 
ipe for all varieties of 
breads and rolls? If 
copies for students are 
desired, let us know 
the number required. 


Just the same 
except in name 


Package of five 
cakes at your 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1752 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, II. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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She placed it near my brother's cage. 


She grabbed the doughnut 
Away from my brother. 
She gave it to me. 

It took me all day 

To reach the hole 

In the middle 

Of the doughnut. 

“But the tall girl 

Never brought me any milk. 
She brought my brother 
Much milk. 

Sometimes she brought him 
Some dark brown bread 


This doughnut was very heavy; 


covered with golden yellow 


Sometimes she brought him 


A piece of golden yellow cheese 


On a leaf of spinach, 
Dark green and curly. 


“The days turned into weeks. 

The weeks turned into months 

Until eight months had gone by. 

One day the tall girl 

With the kind eyes 

Sehind the big spectacles 

Stood beside our cages. 

My brother was playing around in his 
cage 

[ was lying down and resting a bit. 

She said to my brother, 

‘Sir With Milk, you’re a handsome fel- 
low! 











Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 


The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies. 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cake and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 


ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


Address your request to: 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-1235 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 











Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 


Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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You are so big and so sleek.’ 
Then she looked at me. 
She shook her head 
And big tears came 
Into her kind eyes 
3ehind the big spectacles. 
She said, 
‘This thing has gone far enough.’ 
She opened the doors of our cages. 
She held out her hands 
Just then someone called her 
And she went away 
Leaving our cages open. 
My brother scampered out of his cage. 
He called me to follow him. 
And I did. 
We played together on the floor. 
But it seemed to me 
That my brother 
Had grown very rough 
Since we had played together 
At my mother’s knee. 
I lay down on the floor and closed my 
eyes 
To get my breath, 
When I opened my eyes 
There seemed to be 
Two other white rats 
In front of me. 
One was playing about 
Just like my brother. 
One was lying down 
Just like me. 
The one who was playing about 
Looked just like my brother. 
He was a handsome fellow, 
He was big and sleek. 
I looked again. 
It was my brother; 
I was looking in a looking glass. 


“T looked at the poor wretch 

I called myself. 

I was lean and thin and skinny and 
poor. 

My hair was ugly and rough and 

scraggly. 

was a poor excuse for a rat. 

wept wet, salty, rat tears. 

was no good. 

Just then the tall girl 

With the kind eyes 

And the big spectacles 

Came back into the room. 


—— 


In her hands were two saucers of milk. 

My brother scampered back into his 
cage. 

Then she said, 

‘I am sorry, Sir Without Milk. 

I have treated you very badly. 

But, you see, 

The two-legged folks, 

In the big outside world, 

Asked me to find out, 

How skinny we can get, 

If we are raised 

Without milk. 

Now I know. 

Here, Sir Without Milk, is a saucer of 
milk. 

Drink it and be glad you are only a rat 


(Continued on page 371) 
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A. V. A. Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in Chicago, December 4-7, 1935. The 
sessions of the Home Economics Section 
on Friday and Saturday, December 6th 
and 7th offer a full and exceedingly in- 
teresting program, built around three 
stimulating topics and a round table dis- 
cussion divided into four groups. 


The topic for the first session is The 
Home Economist and the Problems of 
Rural Youth and is discussed, under the 
chairmanship of Adah H. Hess, by H. 
Swanson, who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems of the Office 
of Education in Washington, D.C. 
Martha Creighton, state supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in Virginia 
will give a report of the Virginia state- 
wide survey on Youth Problems, and 
Mary S. Lyle, assistant professor of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State 
College, will talk on the Community 
Programs in that state. A general dis- 
cussion will follow the talks and will be 
led by Marion S. Van Liew, chief of 
Home Economics Education, New York 
State Department of Education. 


In the afternoon there will be a joint 
meeting with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers on the topic The 
P.T.A. and The Home Economics 
Teacher: Their Common Interests. Mts. 
B. F. Langworthy, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is chairman. Esther Rogers, state super- 
visor of Home Economics Education and 
also State Chairman of Homemaking, 
P.T.A. in Mississippi, speaks on the sub- 
ject, “How can a member of the P.T.A. 
judge the value of a home economics de- 
partment in her school?” Mrs. Arthur 
Williams, president of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, answers 
the interesting question, “What can the 
home economics teacher expect from the 
P. T. A.” while Ruth Freegard, state 
supervisor of home economics in Michi- 
gan, follows with “What can the P.T.A. 
member expect from the home econom- 
ics teacher?” 


The round table discussions are based 
on the following topics: 


1. Ways of strengthening instruction 
through summer home projects. 


2. Effective methods of teaching con- 
sumer buying. 


3. Training for household employment. 


Integrating home economics in the 
school program. 


Saturday’s session deals with the con- 
tributions which home economics can 
make to better housing and will be under 
the chairmanship of Mary L. Matthews, 
head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University. Lea D. 
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Taylor, president of the Federation of Sir With Milk—Sir Without Milk 
Chicago settlements will talk on “The in- (Continued from page 370) 

“I drank the milk. 

I drank many saucers of milk 

I had buttered bread 

Management, Cooperative Extension De- And cheese and spinach, too 


fluence of housing on family life,” and 


Mary Rokahr, Home Economist in Home 


partment, U. S. Department of Agricul- After a while 


ture, on the “Needs in Rural Housing as My hair began to grow long and sleek 
ae ; " Like my brother's 

Revealed Through Recent Surveys. : 

I grew larger 

The session closes with ten minute re- And stronger. 


ports from Kentucky, Michigan, Neb- I began to look 
; a , ; More and more 
raska, Ohio and Tennessee on “Ways in . 
>? g te As a self respecting rat should look 
Which Teachers Have Helped Pupils with — pyt ] 


never shall be 
Housing Problems.” The rat I might have been.” 






Home economists everywhere are enthusiastic 
about the new Carnation Cook Book! 

It's filled with suggestions that are practical 
and economical, new and appetizing. Interna- 
tional dishes—menus and recipes for child and 
invalid feeding — natural color photographs— 
features which make this a most valuable cook 
book. A number of the recipes call for the added 
flavor and smoother texture provided by Carna- 
tion Milk, but they’re not a/] Carnation recipes. 

You'll say this new Carnation Cook Bookisa 
triumph of beauty and usefulness. Write for 
your copy — it costs only 25c, including post- 
age; send either coin orstamps. Also write for 
“The Contented Baby,’ just published — free. 
Address Carnation Company, 235 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Lnprovece _ 
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Fabric Comparison Studies vie 
- _ x . SMiinimum 

Weighted Silk—Crepe Back Satin ight Blue Dark Green Proposed Standard 
Fabric Test No. 32 34 
evident in either fabric. Both were fast Phread Count Average Warp = 448.3 509.6 

i é Average Filling 90.3 109.3 

color to crocking, light and dry clean- Ply Warp 1 1 
: ‘ ; ‘ ae Filling 2 2 
ing. No. 11 has a higher serviceability Tensile Strength in pounds Warp 89.3 Lbs. 95.7 Lbs. 
ites : . 58 : Filling 20.8 Lbs. 29.2 Lbs. 
rating than No. on ’ : Yarn Slippage in pounds 6.46 Lbs. 23.45 Lbs. 

Pure Dye Silk while recognized as Shrinkage in % Cleaning Dry Warp 0.5% 0 &% 
‘ . ig ; . : Filling 2.0% 0.5% 
perfection in the silk family, is no guar- Shrinkage in % Cleaning Wet Warp 2.0% 5.0% 
Filling 11.0% 10.5% 


(Continued from page 354) 


antee for serviceability. Comparing . 
E ; : ; : Color Fastness 

tests on fabrics No. 38 and No. 42, the Crocking Dry Fast Not Fast 
: Crocking Wet Fast Not Fast 
latter rates higher in every respect. Light ’ Not Fast* Not Fast 
? 04 ‘Ibe pen : aa Cleaning Dry Fast Fast 

W eighted ilk ilso vy iry in service Gisanine Wet ass Fast’ 
ability according to construction as shown : 
. * Satisfactory if used for evening wear. 








in the following table. However, per- 





centage of weighting, method and kind 
of weighting and aging of fabric also 
affect serviceability. 
No. 32 with a low slippage of 6.46 
& | M Pp L I Cc I T » 4 Ibs. would slip at seams with very lit- 
tle stress. Neither color was fast to 
« the twenty hour exposure test. Both fab- 
ta kes pains to make rics were fast color to dry cleaning al- 
' though No. 32 bled on the white rayon 
rey tt test sample and No. 34 bled on the 
% a $00 pa ern % white silk, cotton and rayon test samples. 
Upon comparing two acetate taffetas 
(see table on page 378) both are satis- 
factory in wearing qualities. However, 
1. SEWING (left) — When a designer’s Vo. 14 with more picks per inch, is finer 
new sketch is approved, practical dressmak- 
ers take charge and make up the garment. 
After all, one can’t wear a tissue pattern! 


in appearance, and has a_ high tensile 
strength but shows less resistance to slip- 
page and greater shrinkage than No. 15. 
Of the two, No. 15 has a higher average 


rating. 


“¥ pd 
\\ N\ \ N\A . Regarding shrinkage when cleaned wet, 


it is doubtful whether No. 14 could be 

pressed to original measurements. 
The two acetate and rayon” crepe 

hack satins (see table on page 378) com- 


2. SIMPLIFYING (right) —Then the 
garment is taken apart, planned out on 
cloth, and each step in the making is writ- 
ten and sketched for the Simplicity Primer. . ] has greater tensile strength, better 
ik. slippage rating, lower shrinkage and 

rates higher than No. 31. Neither was 

fast to light, but due to the particular 

colors these two fabrics would prob 


pare very favorably in appearance. 
No. 29 has a higher thread count and 


ably be used in evening wear where that 
3. DRAFTING (left) —The Master factor is not so important. 
Draftsman then cuts a perfect pattern in The fabrics on the whole were satis 
all the various sizes, and another finished factory. However, the tests proved that 
garment is constructed just to make sure a few of the fabrics should have a low 
that it is absolutely correct. serviceability rating. In tensile strength 
none of the fabrics fell below 20 Ibs 
breakage in warp or filling directions. 
P , : Nine of the fabrics fell below the gen 
~ > ; erally accepted minimum standard of 
v . an 10 Ibs. slippage. Seventy of the fabrics 
cleaned-dry were within the 5% shrink 


4. TESTING (right) And even after - * age allowance. Only 13 of the fabrics 

the tissue sections have been cut by great > ena” | passed all the tests for color fastness. 

precision Knives, every piece is remea- - However, most of these fabrics for Fall 

sured by the master pattern for accuracy. and Winter dress will give satisfaction in 
color. 

The serviceability of fabrics depends 


Yet, Simplicity Patterns cost only 15¢ on many factors beginning with fiber 
each... send for a new style booklet. Tae a hae 
4 i ae finishing. These tests indicated that 
Educational Director, Simplicity Pattern ER a Near ae 
serviceable dress fabrics may be had 
Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


through the yarn, weaving, dyeing and 


(Continued on page 378) 
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Illinois H. E. Meeting 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the II- 
linois Home Economics Association was 
held at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago, 
November 1 and 2. More than 700 
home economists representing the teach- 
ing profession, homemakers, women in 
business, Parent-Teachers’ association, 
dietitians, extension leaders and repre- 
sentatives of student clubs were present. 
President Ruth Straight, of Lucy 
Flower Technical High School pre- 
sided. Miss Elizabeth Weirick, of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., member of the 
Home Economics Women in Business 
Group, addressed the association on “A 
Trip Abroad with the Historic Textiles 
Tour.” This tour, the third of its kind, 
was led by Miss Grace Denny, of the 
University of Washington, and man- 
aged by the Open Road Company, of 
New York and the ISHA (International 
Study Hospitality Association), — of 
Geneva, Switzerland. Textile centers, 
museums, art institutes and private col- 
lections were visited in England and on 
the continent. Of significant impor 
tance on this type of tour is the indi 
vidual hostessing a professional party 
receives in the separate countries. Miss 
Denny's tour is the only one of its kind 
devoted to the study of textiles. Miss 
Weirick assisted Miss Denny on this ex- 
pedition. . 

“Miss Elizabeth Wood, of the State 
Housing Board and Metropolitan Hous 
ing Council of Chicago, was the main 
speaker of the evening. In her talk on 
“Home Economics in the Housing Pro 
gram” she encouraged representatives 
of the home economics profession to do 
more educational promotion of better 
housing and better housekeeping. The 
latter is of paramount importance in 
accomplishing the former. Miss Wood 
statistically emphasized the cost of a 
slum area to a community through fires, 
health and upkeep. She suggested that 
each individual city establish minimum 
housing standards to meet their particu- 
lar social and real estate conditions. 
More widespread education in home 
economics for both children and adults 
is essential to the success of the hous 
ing program. 

Saturday’s program was given to 
business meetings of the various sec 
tions, a general meeting at which were 
reviewed the recent devlopments in the 
nutritional, textile, housing and equip- 
ment and family economics fields. The 
following authorities furnished the data 
respectively: Dr. Lydia Roberts, of the 
University of Chicago; Mary C. Whit 
lock, of University of Illinois; Mary 
Koll Heiner, of the School of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences and Hazel Kyrk, of 
the University of Chicago 

At the general business meeting of 
the association reports of the various 
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committees were received and the follow- 
ing officers elected: Miss Helen W. Jar- 
rett, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Quincy Public Schools, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Leone Ann Heuer, Educa- 
tional Division of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
second vice-president. 

The Publicity Contest prize was 
awarded to the De Kalb Township 
High School, Miss Helen McDougal, 
for the most outstanding publicity 
scrapbook for the year. Savannah High 
School, Miss Dorothy King; and Lan- 
ark Community High School, Miss 
Ella Sue Beck received honorakle men- 


tion 





“Lycklig Jul” 


(Continued from page 362) 
blackness of frozen lake and snow clad 
forest. 

At last the church yard is reached. 
Half burned torches are thrown in a 
huge flaming pile. Within the church, 
hundreds of tall lighted candles burn in 
honor of Christmas, the ancient Scandin 
avian Feast of Lights Hundreds of 
voices chant in unison with the deep 
toned organ. Lycklig Jul is here again, 
and with it the promise of the lengthening 
days to a land which is weary of dark 


ness and night 
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Evaluation of Evidence in 
Measurement 
(Continued from page 363) 
economics in many schools where major 
emphasis is placed on certain objectives 
to the exclusion of other important ob- 
jectives. A look at the products of high 
schools makes us wonder if too often 
there has not been an over-emphasis on 
certain objectives throughout the four- 
year period. How many high schools are 
sufficiently concerned about individuals 
to forget “subjects” as such? How 
much time is provided teachers to sit 
down together, to plan the educational 
experiences needed by individual pupils, 
and to evaluate evidences of the attain- 
ment of objectives? 


Evaluation, then, is not a mechanical 





RECOGNIZED VALUE 


process. Data must be interpreted in 
terms of desired objectives, of the inter- 
play of objectives, and of the desirable 
development of individual pupils. 
Several major problems arise as we 
evaluate data relating to 
One of these 


attempt to 
changes in pupil behavior. 
problems has been suggested earlier in 
connection with collecting data, that of 
securing evidence which is adequate in 
amount and which samples _ behavior 
under varying conditions. Studies are be- 
ing made by specialists in measurement 
which should help us in deciding when 
we have a sample of behavior adequate 
for our purpose. In the meantime we 
can obtain the most pertinent evidence 
relating to the development of our 
pupils which is possible within the time 


available, with the facilities at our dis- 


The tremendous customer acceptance of 
Sherman Blend Coffee has made it our leading 


seller among those who feed many people 
Its rapid rise to popularity and 
continued and increasing esteem proves to 


each day. 


MAN 
Sinn 


me that our friends recognize and appreciate 


its true merit und greater cup value. 


Sherman Blend Coffee was introduced after 


long and careful experiment and tests. 
winey Bogotas, 
selected Mexicans, combined with a perfect 


taining rich Maracaibo, 


Con- 
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Santos, it embodies the best qualities of the 


world’s finest coffees in a blend so pleasing 


that it merits your continued use. 


I unhesitatingly, recommend Sherman Blend 
to those seeking a fine flavored coffee and ask 
that they not be misled by its reasonable price 

an added advantage made possible by the 


(nally Value -Sowice 


Sexton Specials offer out- 
standing values in foods 
prepared exclusively for 
those who feed many 
people each day. 


continued, growing demand for this exquisite 


Coffee. 
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Coffee Merchants for Over 50 Years 
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posal, and in relation to other things to 
be done. We need not be “upset” be- 
cause of our inability to be absolutely 
that we have found the right 
answer; often we must act on the basis 
of what facts we have at the time. 
The question of personal bias raises 
another difficult problem in evaluation 


sure 


One answer has been the so- 
examination, but the 


of data. 
called objective 
limitations of this type of test for cer- 
tain objectives are becoming more and 
Objectivity is a much 
misconceived term. We forget that ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity are relative not 


more evident. 


absolute. In measurement there is a 
need for substituting an impartial, care- 
ful consideration of evidence for a 
biased decision. However, a relatively 
subjective judgment about 
things is often of more value than a 
highly objective judgment about unim- 


Again we need not be 


important 


portant things. 
discouraged by our limitations but we 
do need to guard against letting our 
wishes blind us to the facts. We can 
train ourselves to become more objec- 
tive. Being able to see ourselves, our 
pet ideas, and our favorite pupils in a 
less biased manner is a trait which can 
be acquired. 

To many persons the term measure- 
ment implies a numerical unit, seventy- 
five per cent achievement or a score of 
103 on a test. Much as we might like 
to be able to be so exact, many of us 
are coming to realize the impossibility 
of evaluating many data in such terms. 
We may be interested to know whether 
Mary is becoming more considerate of 
other people’s efforts and time, if that 
her weak- 


seemed to be one of 


To know the exact amount is 


has 
nesses. 
not necessary in the teaching situation. 
Is Ruth making progress toward inde- 
pendence in her thinking? If Ruth has 
been very dependent upon others even 
a little progress is extremely important, 
than the same 
part of a 


perhaps more important 
degree of progress on the 
pupil who began with more independ- 
ence in her thinking. In other words, 
we are concerned with individuals and 
with guiding their development rather 
than measurement. The 
can often be 


with exact 
amount of development 
satisfactorily indicated by such words 
as fair, poor, good, excellent, which in- 
dicate crudely the degree of attainment 
or of progress toward the attainment 
of an objective. 

In the teachers have often 
thought that they were too busy to take 
time for a conscious evaluation of prog- 
ress except when report cards or semes- 
If measurement 


past 


ter grades were due. 
goes hand in hand with teaching, then 
evaluation will be taking place through- 
out the teaching process as well as at 
the end of a unit of work. Edith’s solu- 
tion to a problem gives us clues as to 
whether she sees what is involved in a 
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particular situation. We may need to 
decide, tentatively at least, whether an 
additional experience is needed at that 
time to clarify the factors or whether 
we can leave the point. The teacher 
who is thinking of pupils and their de- 
velopment is constantly collecting data 
to use in deciding what to do next, 
what difficulties of learning are present, 
and how effective are the teaching ma- 
terials and methods. However, there is 
need also for a more careful survey of 
the situation at intervals, a taking stock 
of where we are attempting to go and 
at what milestone we have arrived. 
Both the quick evaluation and the more 
deliberate one are needed. 

The importance of adequate measure- 
ment in teaching is being recognized by 
most teachers but many are confused 
or discouraged by the many problems 
which are involved. Also many have 
expected that measurement would give 
answers to the questions 
concerning attainment. Whether we 
shall ever arrive at that place is a de- 
batable question, but we need not wait. 
There is much which can be done now 
that will give us assistance in teaching. 

In evaluating data the bases must not 


them exact 


be forgotten, objectives and pupils are 
our concern as in the collecting and 
recording of data. Although 
difficulties, such as those relating to in- 
objectivity, numerieal 


certain 


adequate data, 
evaluation, and when to evaluate, may 
complicate the problem, they need not 
discourage us if we see them in their 
relation to the total teaching situation. 


Questionnaire on Textile 
Test Methods 


(Continued from page 355) 


(a) Interest in the literature and papers 
dealing with the testing of consumer tex- 
tiles is very marked. The test data found 
in these papers are especially welcomed 
where no laboratory facilities are avail- 
able. 

(b) The nature and type of test must 
vary accordingly as it is to be used in the 
college testing laboratory, by the teacher 
in a high school, or in the home. 

(c) There were frequent suggestions 
for the labeling of goods, the setting of 
specifications for staples and of stand- 
ards for grades. 

(d) Mention was made of the need for 
a wider knowledge of the statistical in- 
terpretation of data and a better under- 
standing of the relation between the num- 
ber of tests and the accuracy desired in 
the final result. Committee D-13 has rec- 
ognized this situation and through its 
Sub-committee B-5 on Sampling, Presen- 
tation and Data, has 
jaid plans to this end. 

3efore closing this paper it would un- 
doubtedly be in order to point out certain 
other standards sponsored by Committee 
D-13 which should be of assistance and 
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Interpretation of 


interest to those engaged in the testing 
and examination of domestic fabrics. 
Standard D 276 contains comprehensive 
methods for the identification of fibers 
in fiber mixtures and for their quantita- 
tive determination. D 258 has sections 
dealing with methods for the identifica- 
tion of all types of rayon and in connec- 
tion with both of the standards just men- 
tioned there is provided a set of photo- 
micrographs of all the common textile 
fibers. D 419 describes two methods for 
the determination of the fineness of wool 
fibers and LD) 414 is the corresponding 
standard for cotton fibers. D 4/5 is a 
tentative method of test for the strength 


of rayon woven fabrics when wet. D 123 
is devoted to definitions and terms relat- 
ing to textile materials. D 337 prescribes 
the method of determining relative hu- 
midity and a useful psychrometric table 
is provided in connection with it. Stand- 
ard D 39 is so well known that it requires 
only a mention of those commonly used 
portions dealing with weight, yarns per 
thickness, strength and 
elongation. 

Finally, while it is apparent that the 


inch, tensile 


D-13 standards now provide a number of 
test methods applicable to domestic fab 
rics, the results of the questionnaire dis 
close a need for further work along this 


TESTED RECIPES 


ip ARE PURE. 
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BUTTERMILK ROLLED 
OATS COOKIES 


2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup sugar 

34 cup butter, melted 

34 cup buttermilk 

2 cups rolled oats 

2 cups sifted flour 

V4 teaspoon Arm & Hammer cr 
Cow Brand Baking Seda 

1% teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 


Beat sugar gradually into eggs. 
Add butter, buttermilk and rolled 
oats. Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking soda, salt and cinnamon 
and sift together three times. Add 
to first mixture and blend well. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
15 minutes. Makes 3 dozen cookies. 


All measurements are !eve! 
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PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 
¥ 


MAIL THE COUPON 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM & HAMMER OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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avoid wasteful shrinkage by 
selecting drapery and. slip 
cover fabrics that are com- 
pletely shrunk by the Sanfor- 
ized process. Repeated laun- 
dering will not shrink them 
out of fit. Attractive patterns 
and colors in cotton and linen 
fabrics at all leading stores. 
Send for free bulletin “Shrink- 
age Expectancy in Drapery 
Fabrics”. 
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Writing, Interpreting and 
Evaluating Recipes 
By Essie L. Elliott 
Reprint from our June, 1934, issue. In 
large loose-leaf notebook size sheets. 
Single copy, 5c—10 or more, 3c each. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








NEW FASCINATING 
HANDICRAFTS 


Inexpensive and Educational. 
Send for FREE illustrative and 


descriptive folder No. 131. 


Walco Bead Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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| tests 


line. It is hoped that in the perfecting 
of the present methods and in the devel- 
opment of new ones Committee D-13 may 
the 
those who in any way are interested in 
for This 
to extend the grateful 
Committee to 


have effective cooperation of all 


domestic fabrics. 
tunity is taken 
thanks of the 
replied to the questionnaire. 


oppor- 


those who 


Planning a Home Economics 
Department 
(Continued from page 359) 
So well has the class succeeded in their 
resolution to create a beautiful room with 
homelike atmosphere that the girls linger 


long in the room after school hours. 
Much of the class instruction and activ- 
ities has carried over into their homes 


through home project work. 

Art as applied to the home is a matter 
of right thinking and not necessarily a 
matter of expense. Beauty is based upon 
definite principles applied to structure and 
decorative design. 

The budget for equipping the depart- 
ment was as follows: 

2 Double leaf maple tables (un- 
finished) @ $8.50 
2 Single 


$17.50 


leaf maple tables (un- 


hnishned) WD S750 o.00500< 6 15.00 
24 Maple chairs (unfinished) @ 
DOS ort wren nicest auhe nema Sie 45.36 
1 Maple desk (finished) ........ 15.00 
1 Maple desk chair, (unfinished) 2.46 
1 Settee with two chairs ........ 25.00 
Shellac, filler, wax, paint ...... 8.00 
2 Sewing machines, electric ..... 100.00 
(Table style walnut wood) 
1 Portable machine, electric ..... 43.95 
1 Electric iron and cord ........ 4.00 
SPOUT DOAN hi sw ssn was cae 2.00 
1 Book case (unfinished) ....... 0.98 
1 China cupboard (2nd hand) 5.00 
1 Set shelves for work boxes 
GUITRRINOUD! Nokes bes sweeten 2.50 
22 Yards curtain material @ 35c/ 
BANS MEISE MMO 6 ao oc 6b sas wise oa 8.15 
9 Pairs ivory curtain rods @ 39c 3.51 
1 Bulletin board & covering 0.50 
72 Pieces, China dishes, (ivory 
color with raised design on 
CO RG eS SR eS ee 8.75 
1 India print for wall hanging .. 1.98 
LT aSRAMS MRED o o5S Svcs Sees ayes 1.98 
Muslin, (unbleached) for table 
ROVEDS,; “G4 FOVEO” ses ince eas 1.00 
REN a ents isles ae ket awiew es 1.00 
1 Copper watering can .......... 0.50 
2 Sets book ends .............. 1.00 
Books, including project books 
Alid FETETONCE 4.65. <560 00008604 25.00 


$369.62 


Of this total $08.00 was earned by the 
the York 


Fair and the Pennsylvania State 


class from their exhibits at 


( ‘ounty 
Farm Show 












Are You Guilty? 


Each year the number of requests we 
receive in answer to our List of Educa- 
tional Material in the September number 
This year up to Novem- 
ber 15th we have sent out 50,000 slips. 
In spite of that there have been delays in 


grows greater. 


this work and some of you have undoubt- 
edly been wondering why. The answer is 
chiefly carelessness, and on the part of 
the teacher filling out the slips. 

Each slip has to be handled and filed 
We and numbered 
the necessary steps in filling out slips, but 


separately. outlined 
in spite of that, there are countless mis- 
takes that slow up the sorting and filing. 
These, or some of the outstanding ones, 
are as follows: 


1. Failure to write out complete address. 
We try to be mind _ readers, but 
“Franklin Street” without any further 
designation, might be in any of the 
thousands of cities in the country. 

2. Failure to put key number on slips. 

. When checks 

enclosed, you do not always indicate 
what items are covered by the amounts 


ww 


money, stamps or are 


enclosed. 


— 


4. Requests are sometimes all listed on 
one sheet instead of on separate ones. 
. Some 


wal 


requests are written on large 
sheets of paper and have to be rewrit- 
ten or sorted and folded to make them 
fit file We ask that they be 


written on library file cards. 


be IXCS. 


~ 


. Sometimes amounts due are listed but 
no remittance is enclosed. 


N 


. Coupons do not 


slips, although we 


always accompany 


state that this is 
necessary. 
If your material has been slow in reach- 
ing you, you may have been guilty of 


some of the above mistakes. 








A THOROUGHLY USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 









that 
woman 


one every 
will be 
more than delight- 
ed to receive and 
treasure for many 
years. Home Econ- 
omists will enjoy 
using these up-to- 
the-minute recipes 
for personal enter- 
taining as well as 
for unusual Class 
Room Demonstra- 
tions. The Christ- 
mas Cookies and 
Holiday Menus are 
particularly valu- 
able at this time. 











By Mrs. Simon Kander 


Bound in white washable oil-cloth. Attractive 
green and red jacket. 

At your dealer or send check 

or money order direct. Price $2.50 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
71S N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 

has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 

36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 

— to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
rst 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 











These Booklets Will Help You 
Teach Better Buymanship 


Call it any name you please, the science of consumer 
ecenomics centers in “better buymanship.” That's why 
Household selected that name for its series of bulletins 

revealing to the housewife the key to careful purchas 

ing. That they are practical bulletins is proved by 

statements of many users that they have been able te 
save 10% to 20% in the purchase of food, clothing ana 
other commodities. Household would like to acquaint 
every teacher with its program of helping families 
maintain good financial health. Send the coupon today! 


—---—-———-——----- 5 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II! 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


| Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who wish to ex 
| amine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you prefer. The titles 
of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two for 5c 
| (A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study groups order- 
ing 25 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects.) 
| ] Shoes and Stockings C) Children's Playthings (1) Dairy Products 
] Furs and Books | Floor Coverings 
| ] Wool Clothing LI Kitchen Utensils C) Electric Vacuum 
| ] Silk, Rayon and Other [) Meat Cleaners 
Synthetic Fabrics ] Fruits and Vegetables, [] Gasoline,OilandTires 
| J —— — Table — Fresh and Canned ] Better Buymanship 
‘nen and towels ] Poultry, Eggs and No. 16 Ready in 
| | Cosmetics Fish December 
There will be interesting additions to this library during 1936. Watch for an 
| nouncements. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


L_—_~~____————~~~~-- 
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“Thought it was perfectly horrid! Yeu— 
and the Wretch said it was time that Amer- 
ican Ladies of Taste made their own Fashions, 
and would you believe it, PAPA sided with 
him, and MAMA and I became severely angry, 
and went to Bed.” 


DRESS DESIGN 


and 


SELECTION 


By Marguerite Stotts Hopkins 
Iowa State College 


Here is the answer to every woman’s problem— 
What clothes are most becoming to me? In a text 
adapted both for high school and college use the 
student is provided with criteria for the choice of 
dress most suitable for her. Among its especial 
features is a chapter on the planning of a garment 
design, describing a method which the author has 
used to advantage in her own classes, and a full 
and graphic chapter on stage costumes. The ap- 
pendices contain material greatly needed by all 
teachers, and extremely difficult to obtain else- 
where. The author has given liberally of her trade 


secrets. 


The illustrations vary from the solely amusing to 
the exceedingly useful. Among them are line draw- 
ings, carefully prepared by the author herself, to 
show the fundamental considerations of style and 
fit. Questions are sprinkled through the text and 
concentrated at the end of each chapter in order 
to stimulate thinking and class discussion. 


Published November 26th. $1.75 (Probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 







Dress Forms 


$500 


Co ~_ te 
F.O. 
Chic . 


Skirt Gauges 
Pins, 


Many Other Items. 


Needles and 


for Price List 
SUPPLIES CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send 
BREWER SEWING 


300 W. Adams St., 











C 


HRI — 
SEALED! 


The girl of the 1860’s never heard 
of Christmas Seals. But she knew 
about “‘consumption.”’ Tubercu- 
losis still takes fifty per cent more 
girls than boys between 15 and 24. 
To help protect our modern girls 
against this disease the Christmas 
Seal must continue its program of 
education and prevention. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State andLocal 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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Fabric Comparison Studies ror method. The results of successes 
. sie and failures measured in this way do 
Based 
on Serviceability Tests not necessarily apply when the next 
(Continued from page 372) similar purchase is made. However, a 
from any textile fiber or combination solution for consumer satisfaction 
s ; Minimum 
Acetate— Taffeta Dark Red Light Green Proposed Standard 
Fabric Test No. 14 15 
Thread Count Average Warp 180.6 151.3 
Average Filling 58.0 65.6 
Ply Warp 1 1 
im Filling 1 1 
lensile Strength in pounds Warp 59.2 Lbs. 46.5 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Filling vt 2 Lbs. 47.2 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Yarn Slip page in pounds Warp -42 Lbs. 20.72 Lbs. 10 Lbs. 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Dry Filling ‘0. 5% 2.0% 5 &% 
: ; Warp 1.1% 1.5% 5 % 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Wet Warp 7.5% 3.5% 5 % 
Filling 21.0% 2.0% 5 % 
Color Fastness 
Crocking Dry Not Fast Not Fast Fast 
Crocking Wet Not Fast Not Fast Fast 
Light Fast Poor Fast 
Cleaning Dry Fast* Fast Fast 
Cleaning Wet Fast* Fast Fast 
* No. 14 bled into the white acetate test piece but showed no change of color after cleaning. 
Minimum 
Acetate and Rayon-—Crepe Back Satin Medium Blue Orange Proposed Standard 
Fabric Test No. 31 29 
Thread Count Average Warp 311.¢ 330.6 
Average Filling 70 3 92.6 
Ply Jarp 1 1 
Filling 1 1 
Tensile Strength in pounds Warp 85.0 Lbs. 91.8 Lbs. 20 Lbs. 
Filling 33.8 Lbs. 35.2 Lbs 20 Lbs. 
Yarn Slippage in pounds 9.31 Lbs. 16.50 Lbs. 10 Lbs. 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Dry Warp 1.1% 1.5% 5.0% 
Filling 1.1% 1.1% 5.0% 
Shrinkage in % Cleaning Wet Warp 5.1% 3.0% 5.0% 
Filling 16.0% 9.5% 5.0% 
Color Fastness ; ; 
Crocking Dry Fast _ Fast 
Crocking Wet Fast Not Fast 
Light Not Fast Not. Fast 
Cleaning Dry Fast ee 
Cleaning Je Fast ast 
leaning Wet 1S , 
* No. 29 bled into white rayon test piece in the dry cleaning tests but showed no change in color. 
of fibers, from different construction seems to be an informative label based 
and in many colors. on sound laboratory findings which 
Unfortunately consumers are obliged clearly and briefly states facts which are 
to judge serviceability of dress and expressed in terms that the average home- 
household fabrics by the trial and er- maker can understand and _ use. 








For Xmas Give Your Boy or Girl 


A GENUINE LEATHER PENCIL SET WITH 
NAME IMPRINTED 


ERE’S a Christmas eift that surely will 
delight every boy and girl. It's a beau- 
tiful, genuine leather pencil set. 












This set consists of five regular 5e 
value pencils, with individual name 
imprinted on each in lustrous gold 
color, a six-inch, hardwood, bevel- 
ed ruler and a GENUINE 
LEATHER, name-imprinted 
pencil case with snap 
fastener. 
















ORDER NOW! 


This useful personalized gift for 

children is the “big surprise” to make 
them happy. Be sure your boy and 
girl receive a set soon. Mail your order 

today! Send remittance of fifty cents (50c) 
in cash, stamps, check or money order, also 
print carefully names to be imprinted. WE 
PAY POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS IN U. S. 

(Canadian or foreign orders add ten cents per 
set to cover additional postage.) Address Dept. Q. 


UNION rafal CO,, inc., 







385 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Your Lessons on 
Floor Clothing 


To aid you in giving lessons on carpets and 
rugs, three very interesting and informative 
bulletins are to be distributed as a free 
service to schools. These give the basic 
facts regarding the healthfulness, comfort, 
beauty, safety of Wool Pile Carpets and 
Rugs in the home. 


The subjects of the bulletins are: 


(1) The Merits of Wool Pile to Clothe the Floors of 
Your Home. 

(2) Leading Types of Wool Pile Carpets and Rugs 
that give you wide choice in Floor Clothing 
Wardrobes. 

(3) Selection of Wool Pile Carpets and Rugs as the 
Foundation of Correct Room Ensembles. 

Graphically written, profusely illustrated, 

these bulletins enable you to conduct your 

floor clothing projects as living subjects of 
absorbing interest to your students. 

Bulletin No. 1 is now ready. Send for your 


free copy. 


INSTITUTE OF CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, ine. 


4% CHRYSLER BLDG. +» NEW YORK CITY 





DECEMBER, 1935 











The secret of 
successful entertaining 


Good food puts everyone at ease. But really 
good food must be perfectly seasoned. 


The new cook book, “Success in Seasoning”, 
is a collection of recipes any home economist 
will value. From hors d’oeuvres to salads, 
careful attention has been given to seasoning. 
Here Lea & Perrins Sauce, the original Wor- 
cestershire, is especially helpful because it 
enhances the natural flavor of different foods 
—does not give unappetizing sameness. 


To those engaged in food work, we will glad- 
ly send a FREE copy of this new illustrated 
cook book. You'll particularly welcome its 
suggestions for buffet suppers and bridge 
parties. Why not mail coupon below today? 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS S828 2888848888) 


‘ ® 
§ LEA & PERRINS, Inc., Dept. 1312, H 
| 241 West St., New York City. . 
: Please send me FREE, your new cook book, “Success & 
H in Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. z 
® 
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FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 
Home Economics Department A-12 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 














TO MATCH YOUR 
INTEREST 


& 


The Womans Press of- 
fers a variety of publica- 
tions to the woman who 
budgets her time to in- 
clude home, community 
and world interests. 


Cafeteria recipes for 


cooking on a large scale. 


Household employment 
with 
articles on employer- 


packet selected 
employee relations in 
the modern home. 


Write for catalog and 
a sample copy of the 
December issue of the 


Press 


Womans maga- 


zine. 


& 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
‘‘Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege- 
tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
ies, desserts, and confections. All 
recipes include margarine, thereby 
reducing the cest. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 
ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 
quest. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 

















Dry Milk Solids (1% Fat) 
is pure, wholesome, sweet milk from which 
fat and water are removed—a convenient, 
natural source of added calcium and other 
essential nutriments*commonly lacking in 
American diets. Send for Bulletin 502 


about its use in institutional cooking. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 
Dept. 43, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ilinois 





YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted to Home Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. It is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. Vital information is 
given on many Home Economics subjects 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 
An Analytic Sewing Scale 





Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find for which send 
A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


copies 50 cents per copy 


AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 


(16 charts and text explaining them) 70 cents a set 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) 


copies 
$1.50 per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Subscription Price: One Year $2.00, Two Years $3.00 
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